














HATE IN HANDCUFFS 
Segregationists being led from court in Cliston, Tenn., after arraignment following 
violence at the high school. Trial was set for Jan. 28. Attorneys General’ of Texas, 
Georgia and Louisiana joined their defense. With the lid on troublemakers, school 
Opened -quietly last week. (Earlier story on page 3.) 
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UN hopes for basic Mid-East 
solution as troops withdraw 


By Kumar Goshal 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y. 
S PROGRESS REPORTS on troop 
withdrawal began to arrive from 
Egypt, the UN General Assembly con- 
tinued its general debate, interrupting it 
to take up the Hungarian issue when it 
felt new steps were necessary. Tentative 
suggestions were made for UN initiative 
to ,ind a permanent solution of the Is- 
raeli-Arab conflict and of the problem 
of guaranteed traffic through the Suez 
Canal. 


Anglo-French forces were reported 
leaving Port Said and Port Fuad amidst 
hostile demonstrations by the Egyptians, 
Slogans painted on walls said “British 
Go Home!”, “Down With Eden!”, “Long 
Live Nasser!’’, On Dec. 7, about 3,000 
Egyptians marched in mourning for the 
Port Said residents killed in the fighting 
there. 


HOLD GAZA STRIP: Although the UN 
resolution had called for withdrawal of 
Israeli troops behind the armistice lines, 
Israel seemed determined to hold on to 
the Gaza Strip, pressing for a peace set- 
tlement with Egypt. Occupation forces 
were reported to have introduced Israeli 
currency in Gaza, opened a bank and 
restored the railroad connection with Is- 
rael torn up eight years ago. Unless the 
UN plans a broad conference on Middle 
East problems, Israel’s continued occu- 
pation of Gaza might complicate matters 
considerably. 


It was evident, however, that any such 
conference would be difficult to arrange. 
While Israeli Foreign Minister Golda 
Meir urged a peaceful solution of the 
Israeli-Arab conflict, the Arab countries 
seemed intent upon imposing stiffer terms 
on Israel than they would have before 
the three-nation attack on Egypt. 


FOR BASIC SOLUTION: Declaring that 
“the desire. for peace is deeply rooted 
among the people of Israel,” Mrs, Meir 
said that “the Middle East cauldron will 
continue to seethe” unless the UN used 
its influence to persuade the Arab na- 
tions “to negotiate a fundamental solu- 
tion.” Denying that Israel was “an in- 
strument of colonialism,” she said: “It 
is the Israel-Arab conflict which keeps 
the area at the mercy of dangerously 
contending outside forces.” 


Iraqi delegate Fadhil al-Jamali in an 
unyielding speech asked for the impos- 
sible restoration of Arab refugees “to 
their own homes in Palestine.” On this 
question, he said, “all the Arab world is 
Egypt and all Arab statesmen are 
Nassers.” 


Nevertheless, the U.S. State Dept., with 
President Eisenhower’s approval issued 
a statement that “the UN cannot right- 
fully or prudently stop with maintaining 
peace.” Calling for a basic solution of 
Middle East “friction and conflict of in- 
terests,” the statement urged the UN to 
undertake: 1) immediate clearing of the 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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- Montgomery holds: 


six-day Institute on 
non-violent change 


By Elmer Bendiner 

HE NEGROES of Montgomery, Ala., 

during the week of Dec. 3-9 marked the 
first anniversary of their walking, sing- 
ing, peaceful fight against bus segrega- 
tion by holding a six-day “Institute on 
Non-Violence and Social Change” under 
a banner that read: “Freedom and Dig- 
nity Through Love.” 

Alabama police showed no signs of 
love. In the week before the Institute 
opened, Montgomery cops beat one Negro 
to death and shot another in the neck. 
In Gadsden police shot and killed another 
Negro in what they noted in the blotter 
as a “disturbance.” Police charged: all 
three had been carrying weapons. Ams- 
terdam News reporter Milton Mallory 
wrote from Montgomery: 

“As this is being written all Negroes 
on the streets affer ten o'clock at night 
are being searched and any pen-kKnives 
or other articles which might be used as 
weapons taken away from them. I can- 
not carry my camera on the streets after 
ten at night for fear of having it taken. 
I have taken all my identifications from 
my wallet, for to be caught by police as 
a ‘Northern Negro newspaperman’ would 
be a direct invitation to trouble.” 


PRAY FOR STRENGTH: On Nov. 24 a 
daylight rally of the Ku Klux Klan in 
Montgomery featured a Baptist minister 
from Talladega who said: “The way I feel 
about them niggers who want to integrate 
is this—they don’t want an education, 
they want a funeral.” 

Unprovoked, another minister, Rev. 
Ralph D. Abernathy, opened the Insti- 
tute’s seminars with a “prayer to ask for 
the spiritual strength to remain non- 
violent in word and deed during these 
days of grave danger and great Christian 
opportunity.” 

The Institute, called by the Mont- 
gomery Improvement Assn. under the 
leadership of Rev. Martin Luther King, 
planned workshop sessions on: Registra- 
tion, Voting, Transportation, Education, 
The Principles of Non-Violent Action, and 
“The Problems of Survival in the Face 





Herolock in Washington Post 
“Pull over to the curb!” 


of Economic Pressure and Boycott.” The 
week was to close with a banquet and a 
rally. 


A NEW AGE, IF ... The slender 28-year 
old Rev. King keynoted the Institute in 
an opening address in the Holt Street 
Baptist Church where the decision to 
cease riding jimcrow buses was taken a 
year ago. That step, he said, “will long 
be stencilled on the mental sheets of 
succeeding generations.” He dismissed the - 
South’s talk of “nullification” as the 
“death groans of a dying system” and 
said: “We are witnessing in our day the 
birth of a new age, with a new structure 
of freedom and justice. .. . If we succumb 
to the temptation of using. violence in 
our struggle for justice, unborn genera- 
tions will be the recipients of a long and 
desolate night of bitterness, and our chief 
legacy to the future will be an endless 
reign of meaningless chaos.” 

In the crowd of thousands that jam- 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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MARTIAL LAW DECLARED 





Hungary cut off, Workers Councils banned 


UNGARY WAS SEALED off from the 


world last week and telephone com- 
munication was reported cut even within 
the country. Martial law was clamped 
over the nation. Military courts were to 
have jurisdiction over cases of damage to 
factories or public institagions, robbery, 
manslaughter, looting and murder. 
Tuesday, Dec, 11, was set as the dead- 
line for turning in all weapons and even 
the government-formed people’s militia 
was not exempt. The official Budapest ra- 
dio, now the only news source in Hun- 
gary, said the crackdown was necessary 


because “large supplies of weapons are 
still in the hands of the people.” Death 
was ordered for all those found in illegal 
possession of arms after the deadline. 


BAN COUNCILS: The decree, read by 
President Istvan Dobi, charged that the 
Workers Councils, formed in the first 
flush of the rebellion, and with which the 
government has been in almost constant 
negotiations, had been “agitating for 
new bloodshed, armed provocations and 
Strikes.” It outlawed the Budapest Cen- 
tral Workers Council and all county and 
district councils though factory councils 


were to be permitted. Shortly before the 
decree the Budapest Workers Council had 
protested the arrest of some of its mem- 
bers and threatened a 48-hour general 
strike to begin Dec 11. It said the Kadar 
government could no longer be thought 
capable of leading the country. 

For days before the decree tension had 
mounted in Budapest and the provinces 
with reports of bloody clashes. In the 
capital pro-and-anti government parades 
met head-on, Anti-government demon- 
strations took on a marked pro-U.S. note, 


(Continued on Page 6) - 
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Bow to DuBois 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. . 

I enclose a check for $5.50 for 
a copy of Dr. W. E. B. DuBois’ 
Black Reconstruction in America.- 
I'll just take this occasion again 
to say that Dr. DuBois is, and 
has been, one of the most magni- 
ficent fighters for right and 
truth for all races that America 
has known. 





R. S. Havenor 


Brave books 
ERWIN, TENN. 

One of the really important 
things to come out of the Mc- 
Carthy Era and the Henry Luce 
dream of setting back the Amer- 
ican clock to tick with the days 
of Queen Victoria and Captain 
Kidd, has been the rise of a new 
species of publishing house. 
Thanks to courageous and intel- 
ligent people like Liberty Book 
Club’s Carl Marzani and Angus 
Cameron; Howard Fast, Leo 
Huberman, Paul Sweezy, and 
others, such publication outlets 
as Blue Heron, Monthly Review 
Press and Cameron & Kahn are 
now the young virile publishers 
of our day—standing where 
Houghton-Mifflin and its At- 
lantic Monthly, Little-Brown, 
Scribners, and other decaying 
establishments once stood. 

If Thoreau, Walt Whitman, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
James Russell Lowell were living 
today, their output would most 
likely be reaching us via Main- 
stream. 

Ernest Seeman 


Claude Williams’ work 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Since early last spring Claude 
Williams has been harassed by 
local White Citizens Councils: his 
neighbors (some of them) fright- 
ened away, his person threatened, 
his watch dog killed. But Claude 
doesn’t “scare” easily. 

He cannot now hold meetings 
in Helena, Ala., but with his car 
he drives to many parts of the 
South, meeting people individual- 
ly and in small groups under the 
local leadership of Harry Koger 
(Texas), Cliff Campbell (Flor- 
ida), Dan Williams (Missouri), 
Lee Turner (Arkansas) and 

thers. 

He writes of his work: 

“Integration will be achieved 
when a sufficient number of 
white people stand together with 
the colored people to enforce 
democracy on the local level.... 
In this basic educational work, 
the preachers among the people 
are strategic and key persons. 
They are accepted leaders, es- 
pecially in the rural areas... . 
With Bibles in hand, we discuss 
the problem with these preach- 
ers. .. . This is the season when 
these, .preachers are, speaking to 
the people—in camp meetings 
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How Crazy Can : 
You Get Dept. 
LONDON. Nov. 26.—(UP) — 
A London doctor has sug- 


gested, in view of recent 
events in Hungary, that Santa 


Claus be stripped of his 
“traditional Russian gar- 
ments.” 


Dr. P. M. Bloom asked, “Is 
it not high time that this be 
altered and the dear old gen- 
tleman clad in a manner 
more acceptable and suitable 
to the Western world?” 

Detroit News, 11/26 

One year free sub to sender of 
each ‘item printed under this head- 
ing. Winner this week: Wm. Mc- 
Cready, Detoit. Be sure to send 


original clipping and date of each 
entry. 











and revivals... .” 

Harry Koger of Texas writes 
of Claude’s visit there i: Septem- 
ber: 

“The highlight was his pres- 
entation of The Galilean and the 
Common Man in a church with 
an audience which included pas- 
tors from some 15 other churches, 
Baptist, Methodist, Church of 
God, ete. ...I1 have never seen 
Claude more effective and dy- 
namic, and conversations with 
some of the preachers since then 
convince me that he drove home 
the gospel of a more abundant 
life here on earth.” 

What can you do to help 
Claude lead the common people 
of the South toward acceptance 
of integration? 

Marion S. Davidson, Secy. 
Claude Williams Committee 
Box 85, Old Chelsea Sta., 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Changing Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Our neighborhood is no longer 
a changing one. It is now all 
changed. Here’s what was done 
to force the final change. In one 
of the apartments down the 
block, there were a handful of 
white tenants left. The landlord 
there sent a notice around in 
August informing them that the 
building is being rented to col- 
ered only, and if these people 
wished to remain, they would pay 
the new rate of $85 per month. 
They had been renting at $56 
for years. A few people tried to 
get a meeting together on this, 
but it was unsuccessful, for two 
reasons: The whites involved 
moved out within a month; the 
new Negro tenants were so tick- 
led to get a place to live—that 
most of them didn’t care even if 
they knew they were paying $30 
per month more than the white 
tenants did. 

To my way of thinking about 
it, the housing crisis in these big 
cities with mixed populations 
can be directed toward solution 
on a 3-way drive. First, main- 
tain mixed neighborhoods, in- 
cluding the new suburbs, as a 
brake against panic buying and 
selling (more than one-half are 
home owners here); second, par- 
tial rent control—particularly 
against raising rents on the basis 
of, cplor—and_ enforcing benefits 
to houses before rent increases; 


and third, rapid building of low 
cost housing projects—to accom- 
modate the growing low income 
population coming to the cities. 

It’s enormous in scope of 
course, both educational and ad- 
ministrative—involves big city- 
wide action groups. But without 
it—the housing situation will re- 
main a rat race run for the ben- 
efit of the real estate — 


Armed service security 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Having been recently dis- 
charged. from the U.S. Army, I 
would like to inform’ the 
GUARDIAN readers of the 
armed forces “Security Clear- 
ance Program.” This is a serious 
threat to individual liberties 
which denies a number of key 
posts to servicemen whose fam- 
ily might have descended from 
Eastern Europe or other coun- 
tries the State Dept. lists as 
“undesirable.” I personally know 
of one Marine who, although 
otherwise qualified, was refused 
a position in the Intelligence 
Dept. only because a relative of 
his parents, whom he had never 
seen and with whom his family 
had lost contact for many years, 
was living in Russia. 

All servicemen must divulge 
the following information to the 
Security Clearance Dépt? for 
scieening for responsible posi- 
tions in the armed forces. (1) 
Social Security mumber. (2) 
Date and place of birth and date 
and place of parent’s birth. (3) 
If one or both parents are na- 
turalized, place and court of na- 











Drawing by Gabriel, 
“Sure they can produce the 
goods without me, but can they 
buy the goods if I’m on the dole?” 


London 


turalization. 

Another injustice is the 3-year 
active Reserve obligation which 
requires young men to remain 
in this country to report to Re- 
serve meetings weekly. This puts 
a halt to foreign travel and 
study abroad for many who had 
intended to do so. é 

Name Withheld 


Pen-pals wanted 
TOCHIO CITY, JAPAN 
You may be surprised to re- 
ceive this letter, so I will in- 
troduce myself to you. 


I am a Japanese elementary 
school teacher. I want an Amer- 
ican pen friend (continually) any 
age, male, female, type, state, oc- 
cupation. 


If possible, please introduce me 
through your news network until 
Christmas of this year. This is 
my desire. I would like*to ex- 
change educational information. 


I wait for your good news. 
Saburo Takahishi, Tochio 
Elementary School, Tochio 
City, Niigata Pref., Japan. 


Weak on equations? 
MONTREAL, QUE. 

My enthusiasm for the 
GUARDIAN has waned over the 
last year or so. It’s not that I 
love the GUARDIAN less but that 
I love socialism more. The 
GUARDIAN has succeeded, in 
spite of itself possibly, to equate 
socialism with Soviet achieve- 
ments. This was not done crudely 
for the most part but on a rea- 
sonably high level of intellectual 
sophistication. Also, hardly a 
word of editorial criticism ever 
scarred the edifice of Soviet so- 
cialism. Why should the GUARD® 
IAN have to wait for the Khrush- 
chev revelations to realize that 
all’s not well with the Soviet 
Union? After all, the GUARDI- 
AN is an independent publica- 
tion published in New York City! 
Or is it independent? _, 

G. Glazer. 
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A bang-up meeting 


LOS ANGELES, Dec. 11 
WELVE HUNDRED PEOPLE came out to the Embassy Audi- 
torium here to climax a grand week in Los Angeles for Tabitha 
Petran, the GUARDIAN’s world analyst, and your Editor. Oldest 
and newest residents both (and there are a lot of them here) said it 
was the biggest and finest progressive meeting in town in many 
amoon. Dalton Trumbo and Jack Berman, former head of the 
So. California Independent Progressive Party, also spoke. 

Miss Petran spoke for an hour on her visit to Egypt and Eastern 
Europe, and then we asked for written questions; 103 of them buried 
the speaker’s platform. After another half hour of questions and 
r iuswers a Guardian Angel in the audience sent up this message: 
“Miss Petran has given us so much. Please let her go home to rest.” 
And on this note the meeting ended. 

The plea was in order. Miss Petran arrived back in the U.S. 
on Nov. 29. The next day she left for Chicago and Detroit and has 
not stopped yet. As most of you read this, we will be in San Fran- 
cisco for a windup meeting, and then back to New York, where Miss 
Petran will resume her coverage of the United Nations after nine 
months abroad. 

Sitting in the second row at the Embassy was a familiar white 
haired lady. After the meeting she approached the platform and 
said to Miss Petran: “‘You’ve opened up a whole new part of the 
world for this audience.” It was Anna Louise Strong—no mean 
world traveler herself. 


ISS STRONG was referring to Miss Petran’s description of her 

travels through Egypt and the Sudan, her talks with the peas- 
ants and the river boatmen, and the vivid description of their feel- 
ings about President Nasser and the revolution against feudalism, 
and the intensity of their hatred for the “imperialists.” Illiterate, 
poor and diseased as they were, Miss Petran said, the people of 
Egypt were united in their desire to rid the country of “the im- 
perialists who give us nothing and who always take from us.” The 
people, she said, regard the fight against imperialism as the No. 1 
job; the tension with Israel is secondary. 

On the question of Israel, Miss Petran said that the invasion of 
Egypt made Israel’s position more precarious than ever, that the 
whole Arab world resented Israel's alliance with Britain and France 
which ‘allowed the imperialists back in.” Yet, despite this situa- 
tion, she said, the real anger was directed against the British. 

Miss Petran said she felt that American capital seemed to be 
waiting to reap the harvest the British and French tried to sow. 
She urged a real study by Americans of the history and aims of 
American imperialism and how it is regarded by the people of Asia 
and Africa. Only with such an understanding, she said, could the 
people of America really help in the fight for a peaceful world. 


OUR EDITOR reviewed the highlights in the GUARDIAN’s first 

eight years and said that from the beginning the paper had 
tried to reflect the view of “progressive America—that group which 
holds the key to the future of this nation when it can learn to live 
with itself on a common program which will allow for argument 
and for change.” 

He said the GUARDIAN believed that the “human mind was 
something that must be respected. It cannot be put into a mold 
and be expected to freeze. It will not. It may become paralyzed 
but a thaw will set in.” In this spirit, he said,-:the editors of the 
GUARDIAN believed in presenting facts and interpretation from 
the most reliable sources, and expecting the readers to make up their 
own minds on the basis of this information. 

There were several smaller meetings in Los Angeles during the 
Week, the last one Dec. 11 at the Pacific Town Club, a social and 
civic organization composed of many of the leading Negro business 
and professional men in the Los Angeles community. 


yee REPORT cannot end except on a note of wonderfully warm 

feeling for all the GUARDIAN Los Angelinos who made this 
trip such a pleasure. There wasn’t a chore in the whole week. 
Many leaders of progressive organizations lent a willing hand— 
even as they were giving the boot to the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee downtown. 

And one last word for our Los Angeles representative Tiba 
Willner: great! Her talents on the West Coast are matched only 
by those of our own Theodora Peck on'the East Coast. 


_— James Aronson 
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TOUGH JOB WELL DONE 





How whites in one town 
defeated a school boycott 


By Anne Braden 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
HIS FALL the eyes of the world were 
on Clinton, Tenn., Mansfield., Tex., 
Clay and Sturgis, Ky., where mobs drove 
Negro children from the schools. 

Too little has been told of Henderson, 
Ky., where mob action against integrated 
schools also threatened. There two men— 
two white Christian ministers with cour- 
age and a determination to witness for 
their faith—turned the tide against the 
White Citizens Council. 

The determining factor appears to have 
been the leadership given by the Min- 
isterial Association—chiefly that of the 
Rev. C. Sumpter Logan, president of the 
association and pastor of First Presby- 
terian Church, and the Rev. Theodore 
Braun, pastor of Zion Evangelical & Re- 
formed Church and an active member of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

This September five Negro children 
were admitted to the previously all-white 
Weaverton School in Henderson. They at- 
tended classes without incident for three 
weeks. But during that period the mob 
action against Negro students developed 
at Clay and Sturgis, 30 and 40 miles from 
Henderson; it was almost inevitable that 
the trouble would spread to Henderson. 


N THURSDAY, Sept. 20, Sumpter Log- 

an was listening to a local news broad- 
cast as he ate lunch. The announcer said 
that a W.C.C. leader from another West- 
ern Kentucky town would be in Hender- 
son on Saturday night to address a public 
meeting at the Courthouse. 

Mr. Logan called Theodore Braun and 
asked him to come to his house at once. 

Mr. Logan and Mr. Braun knew they 
had to act quickly—before the W. C. C. 
had time to create such hysteria in the 
community that each man who opposed 
it in his secret heart would feel that he 
was alone and would fear to speak out. 

That very day they called together as 
many other ministers as they could reach. 
This group agreed to call a full emergency 
meeting of the Ministerial Association the 
following morning. 

At this meeting it became apparent that 
there were strong differences of opinion. 
But all the ministers agreed that they 
wanted law and order to prevail in the 
community; that they did not want an- 
other Clay and Sturgis in Henderson. Un- 
animous agreement was finally reached 
on a statement calling on the people of 
Henderson to keep “cool heads and calm 
emotions,” to work for a lawful and 
orderly community, and to recognize the 
Supreme Court decision as the law of the 
land. And the ministers agreed to go in 
a body to the W. C. C. meeting on Sat- 
urday night and present their statement 
to the gathering. 


N SATURDAY night, a crowd estimat- 

ed at 1,500 overflowed the Courthouse. 
Of approximately 20 ministers in the as- 
sociation, 13 were present. They sat in 
a body near the front. The W. C. C. leader 
from a neighboring community made a 
fiery speech denouncing the Supreme 
Court and desegregation. Shouts from the 
audience called for a white boycott of 
Weaverton School. Mr. Logan asked for 
the microphone to read the statement. 

Before Mr. Logan had finished, his 
voice was drowned out by hisses and boos. 

The meeting proceeded to plan the 
boycott, but the movement had been 
definitely dampened. On Monday morn- 
ing, 280 white children out of an enroll- 
ment of 870 showed up at school. 

On Tuesday, the W. C. C. had begun 
to recover; crowds milled around the 
school and sound trucks cruised the street 
urging parents to keep their children out 
of school. Attendance fell to 206 white 
pupils. But the ministers stepped up their 
efforts. They obtained the names of par- 
ents who had not withdrawn their chil- 
dren. They called all these people and 
invited them. to a meeting at Mr. Braun’s 


son. 


church on Tuesday night. 


BOUT 70 parents attended. Mr, Braun 
evaluated the meeting this way: “I 
think we all drew strength from each oth- 
er. Many of the parents got up to explain 
why they were keepi:.g their children in 
school. Few of them said they actually 
favored integration. ‘The main reasons 
were these: ‘I don’t want my child’s ed- 
ucation interrupted’; ‘I believe we must 
abide by the law.’ But each one went 
away knowing he was not alone.” 

Mr. Logan and Mr. Braun had per- 
suaded the city police chief to attend and 
promise that children would be protected 
if they went to school. Negro parents at- 
tended: the white people got to meet them 
and hear their position on integration. 

School attendance began to climb slow- 
ly the next morning. The Ministerial As- 
sociation was broadcasting spot announce- 
ments urging parents to “join the grow- 
ing number of parents who are sending 
their children to school.” 

On Thursday night, a second parents’ 
meeting was held. This time 50 attended. 


HROUGHOUT the _ week, crowds 
around the school edged closer to 
violence; there were ugly threats through- 
out the community. But on Friday, the 
day on which the W.C.C. had pledged to 
empty the school of every pupil, attend- 
ance was up to 241. The W.C.C. knew it 
was beaten. 

Events moved more rapidly then. The 
Kentucky attorney general issued an 
opinion that the school could not legally 
change its desegregation policy if it 
wanted to. This was a reversal of his 


stand at Clay and Sturgis, where he ruled © 


that Negroes were in the schools illegally 
because the school boards had taken no 
formal steps toward integration. State 
law enforcement agencies then announced 
that leaders of the Henderson boycott 
could be prosecuted under state sedition 
or conspiracy laws. 

At a W. C. C. meeting that Saturday 
night, two of the leaders proposed calling 
off the boycott and seeking to restore 
segregation by “legislative” methods. 
Their proposal was rejected; they resign- 
ed, and others pledged to carry forward 
the boycott. 

But the back of the boycott had been 
broken. From then on, attendance climbed 
rapidly. Two weeks later, the boycott had 
collapsed, and leading W. C. C. members 
publicly resigned. 


R. LOGAN and Mr. Braun cite the de- 

termination of some parents; the at- 
torney general’s turnabout, a decent po- 
lice chief, school officials who steadfastly 
kept the school open. 

A Henderson white woman who kept 
her child in school through all the turmoil 
summed it up this way: “The thing was 
that there were some of us on our side 
just as determined as those on the other 
side. But I don’t know whether we could 
have held out if it hadn’t been for the 
ministers pulling us together.” 

Mr. Braun and Mr. Logan are also 
acutely aware that the problem is not 
yet basically solved. They know that 
much anti-Negro feeling still seethes 
beneath the surface; it could break loose 
again. 

“I wish we could have done more,” Mr. 
Logan says. “I’m not sure we really 
changed anybody’s mind on segregation. 
In a way, you might say that all we did 
was witness.” 


AYBE SO. But at least the paths by 

which men’s minds and hearts can 
change have been kept open in Hender- 
And perhaps the most convincing 
tribute to the work of the ministers was 
paid by leaders of the W.C.C. who told Mr, 
Logan and Mr. Braun: 

“If it hadn’t been for you, we’d have 

emptied the schools in three days.” 

Excerpted from an article in “The 
Witness,” an Episcopal Church weekly. 


& 





WHERE HATE HAD A HEAD START , 


In Clinton, Tenn.. (upper photo) White Citizens Councils kept the town boiling with 
a handful of racists and the kids they misled. In Clay, Ky., (lower) it took the Nae 
tional Guard to make sure that two Negro children could safely go to school. 


WHERE THE PEOPLE FAILED: 





It took tough court action to cool 
off segregationists in Clinton 


OST OF THE 3,712 people of Clinton, 

Tenn., have tried to avoid making 

the town’s high school the site of a 

bloody last stand for jimcrow. When the 

term opened in September with 12 Negro 

boys and girls registering along with 700 
whites, the town took it quietly. 

Not until John Kasper and his White 
Citizens Council moved in around Labor 
Day did the ugly riots sweep the town 
that were ended only by the National 
Guard. Kasper was found guilty of vio- 
lating a Federal injunction against in- 
terfering with Clinton’s desegregation 
but he was freed on $10,000 bail pending 
appeal. He was also indicted for sedition 
and incitement to riot. His acquittal on 
those charges in Clinton’s Court House 
last Nov. 21 touched off fresh trouble. 


OUTSIDERS: The WCC launched a 
junior auxiliary, the Tennessee White 
Youth, gave them buttons and sent them 
off to school. High School principal D. 
J. Brittain Jr. said: 

“The White Citizens Council: and pro- 
segregationist agitators are trying to 
show the entire South that integration 
will be so unpleasant that no place else 
will want to try it... At these Council 
meetings around here, cars come from all 
over the state and even from other states. 
It’s not just local people involved... 
If several schools had been integrated 
at. the same time, the segregationists 
would: have been forced to spread their 
efforts.” 

The Negro students were jostled, egged, 
spat on, threatened with worse. Ten- 
nessee White Youth members shouted 
insults at the six Negro girls, spilled ink 
on their dresses and their textbooks. On 
Wed., Nov. 28, the Negro children stayed 
home, citing reports of violence prepared 
against them. Still they turned down all 
offers of transfer to an all-Negro school. 

Principal Brittain told a school as- 
sembly he would expel any student caus- 
ing racial friction and that he had the 
names of eight ring-leaders. The Negro 
Students stayed out until Tues., Dec. 4, 
when Rev. Paul W. Turner, white min- 
ister of the First Baptist Church, Clin- 
ton’s largest congregation, and two other 
leaders escorted them back to school. 


MINISTER BEATEN: Six of the Negro 
children had been brought in safely de- 
spite a crowd of hecklers, when Rev. 
Turner noticed seven men following him. - 


He went to the police station to ask for 
an escort, was told that all available men 
were on duty at the school. The seven 
caught up with the minister in front of 
the telephone company building, knocked 
him down, beat him badly about the 
head and left him bloody. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Brittain, the princi- 
pal’s wife and a home economics teacher, 
met two teen-agers in the school hall- 
way who shoved her against the wall. 
Brittain ordered the, school closed inde- 
finitely. The School Board appealed to 
Atty. Gen. Brownell and won promise of 
swift prosecution of all those preventing 
integration. A delegation of 13 town 
leaders conferred with the U.S. District 
Atty. in Knoxville and came out with a 
handful of arrest warrants. 

That Tuesday was Election Day in 
Clinton and the town spoke up clearly. 
The WCC had endorsed Brennan Mere- 
dith for mayor and three nominees for 
city council. All were routed. Judge T. L. 
Seeber, who had turned down WCC back- 
ing, won by 1,241 to 343. WCC council 
candidates lost similarly. 


THIRTY DAYS: On Wednesday Dec. 5, 
15 WCC members and Klansmen, includ- 
ing the county Grand Kleagle and the 
local WCC chairman, were brought be- 
fore Federal Judge Robert L. Taylor who 
had issued the original injunction against 
interference with Clinton’s desegrega- 
tion. Also arraigned was a 16-year-old 
boy charged with assaulting a teacher. 
Judge Taylor set bail ranging from $1,000 
to $12,000 and angrily threatened to 
jail without bond any of the defendants 
found interfering with the school. 

During the hearing another WCC 
member, Joseph Diehl, was distributing 
handbills. He handed one to U.S. Atty. 
John C. Crawford who instantly ordered 
his arrest. The leaflet warned: “Asiatic 
Marxist Jews Control Gentile World.” At 
Diehl’s request Judge Taylor tried him 
immediately, granting him a court-ap- 
pointed attorney named Fred Moses. 
Diehl was convicted of distributing “in- 
flammatory literature” in court and 
sentenced to 30 days. 


While Judge Taylor’s court was hand- 
ling the WCC leaders, principal Brittain 
conferred with his faculty over another 
protiem: how to educate the hatred out 
of about 40 white boys who had con- 
tracte i the disease from their elders. . 
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PRO, CON AND OTHERWISE 





What readers think about the elections, Hungary 


Beau OF CURRENT special interest in election analysis and 
world events, we are printing an extra page of Mailbag letters 
on these topics this week. We regret that, even in sharply edited 
form, we are unable to print all the excellent letters received every 
week from readers all over the world. 


Political arm needed 
PROVO, UTAH. 

It seems clear to me that, as 
you point out, “we the people” 
have no political arm for the 
support of President Eisenhow- 
er’s peace policy; so it is up to 
the people’s peace forces to take 
the matter into their own hands. 

I suggest that the GUARDIAN 
organize this subject; devise 
ways and means whereby the 
people can be mobilized and di- 
rected to make the will for peace 
of the American people effective. 

E. A. Mitchell 


RTY 
FOR, 
EACE 


Wrong tree? 
GLEN WILD, N.Y. 

I have followed this election 
very closely, watching and listen- 
ing through radio, television, 
newspapers and in my high 
school (I am 15). In discussions 
with parents and friends—long- 
time progressives and staunch 
ALP’ers—and after reading anal- 
yses in the GUARDIAN and let- 
ters from GUARDIAN readers, I 
reached a decision in favor of 
launching progressive support, 
not in minor parties, nor in a 
United Socialist group, but in the 
Democratic Party. I now realize 
that the American Left has been 
barking up the wrong tree. There 
are a half-dozen isolated and 
non-influential splinter groups. 
The place for the American pro- 
gressives is not with Dobbs and 
Haas, but with Lehman and Mrs. 
Roosevelt. Allen Young 


Northwest report 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

Eisenhower’s personal appeal 
failed to save the sinking Repub- 
lican ship in this corner of the 
country. While Stevenson trailed 
by 80,000 in Washington state, 
Ike’s choice, Gov. Langlie, was 
short by more than 225,000 in 
his bid to supplant Democratic 
Sen. Magnuson in a total vote of 
1,100,000, Langlie has been an 
outspoken foe of a Federal dam 
at Hell’s Canyon, Only Wash- 
ington contest to outpoll Mag- 
nuson was a better than 2-to-1 
rejection by voters of a proposed 
“right-to-work” law. Spurred by 
a united labor campaign, workers 
and farmers alike flocked to the 
polls to defend high living stand- 
ards identified with strong union 
organization in the Northwest. 
For the first time in a generation 
¢ complete slate of Democrats 
will man Washington ‘state of- 
fices, while strong Democratic 
majorities rule in both legislative 
houses. New governor Albert D. 
Rosellini’s program includes a 
detailed plan for returning the 
state to its once-honored posi- 
tion in the fields of pensions and 
public welfare. 

Only success salvaged by big 
money interests in the popular 
unheaval was defeat of Pearl A. 
Wanamaker, world-renowned ed- 
ucator and state superintendent 
of public instruction since 1940. 
A major factor in Mrs. Wana- 
maker’s defeat was misdirected 
mass resentment against the 
present crushing tax burden. 
However, teachers and other la- 
bor spokesmen look for complete 
overhaul of revenue machinery 


under the new government, One 
suggested solution is a constitu- 
tional amendment permitting a 
graduated income tax and aboli- 
tion of Washington’s sales tax, 
the nation’s worst. 

In Oregon, in addition to Dem- 
ocratic Sens. Morse and Neuber- 
ger, the state will now be repre- 
sented in Congress by two new 
Democratic winners. Only one 
Republican has been retained in 
the four-member House delega- 

ion. Oregon’s new governor, 

Robert Holmes, is the first Dem- 
ocrat to preside at Salem within 
the memory of many middle- 
aged, if not old, inhabitants. 
Demos captured the Oregon 
House for the first time since 
1937 and tied Republicans in the 
Senate. Lack of vaunted Repub- 
lican prosperity in the lumber in- 
dustry is seen by many as an im- 
portant reason for the Oregon 
upset. 


Neighboring Idaho retired Mc- 
Carthyite Senator Herman Wel- 
ker, via a humiliating defeat at 
the hands of 32-year-old Demo- 
crat Frank Church. This despite 
12,000 write-in votes for_Glen 
Taylor. The latter lost to Church 
by 200 votes in the primary in 
what many believe was a brazen 
steal by the old-guard party ma- 
chine. Idaho Demos also took 
over the Senate and narrowed 
the Republican House majority 
to two seats, Public power Con- 
gresswoman Gracie Pfost, known 
affectionately and otherwise as 
“‘Hell’s Belle,” easily retained her 
House seat. 

All the above was realized 
largely through the work of a 
new and united force spreading 
throughout this area. Labor 
spearheaded this force with a 
political apparatus independent 
of old parties and embracing 
farmers, school forces, pensioners 
and others. Women did a big 
share of the work. Surely Flor- 
erce Luscomb will agree that this 
is “fruitful political action” and 
part of the approach to mass so- 
cialist education. . 

Due to the length of above, 
will add $1 forum fee and a head 
start for 57. Paul R. Emerson 


Minor party exits 
HAMBURG, N.Y. 

In the wake of the Eisenhower 
one-man landslide Nov. 6, the 
political post-mortem experts will 
now proceed to dissect and eval- 
uate the results of the -Repub- 
lican and Democratic efforts, but 
it may be assured that none will 
stop to ponder the fate of the 
protest parties which have been 
the only instrument of that part 
of the electorate who protest bi- 
partisan politics. Able to carry 
their message to the people only 
at national election intervals, the 
mir.or parties are now realizing 
the culmination of an eight-year 
campaign to remove them en- 
tirely from the political arena. 

In 1948 the third party vote 
was 1,362,598 (not including the 
Dixiecrat ticket, which was a 
right-wing Democratic splinter 
vote). In 1952 it was reduced to 


less than one quarter of that— 
295,677. It signalled the death of 
the Progressive Party and the 
near retreat of the Socialist 
Party from electoral campaigns. 
This year, vote-counting election 
“two 


commissioners of staunch 





party” convictions may well in- 
crease this reactionary trend 
when -they invalidate thousands 
of write-in ballots. 

Could it be that the two-party 
bosses, seeing that the specter 
of political polarization is com- 
ing more quickly as issues and 
differences between the two melt, 
are enacting the bulwark of vi- 
cious and un-democratic election 
laws so that no legal basis re- 
mains for the initial formation 
of the inevitable labor-farmer- 
small business party? Whatever 
the reason, liberals and progres- 
sives must unite to force state 
legislatures to repeal these anti- 
minority measures. Otherwise 
the third party will for all prac- 
tical purposes be banned from 
the American political scene. 

G. W. Russell 


United Left needed 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

The election results should 
prove what every thinking per- 
son on the American Left should 
have already known, mainly that 
(a) Americans have not as yet 
reached political maturity, and 
(b) will not achieve that matur- 
ity and insight until economic 
conditions promote it. The huge 
vote for Ike was an indication 
of the personality cult with a 
vengeance, 

I believe economic necessity is 
the mother of change. The great 
depression brought in the new 
philosophy of the New Deal and 
gave rise to greater unionization 
and the American Labor Party. 
The Second World War ravaged 
Europe and now we have greater 
left-wing parties and socialist 
governments on that continent. 
Secondly, it may be said that 
certain liberal Democrats in the 
election did win and therefore 
everything wasn’t lost. 

I would say we need a united 
left-wing movement to educate 
the people for coming events. 





Repeal Rule 22 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Re Dr. DuBois’ article advo- 
cating the necessity of changing 
the basis of representation in the 
Senate, I feel that this approach 
is not too promising because it 
requires a Constitutional amend- 
ment, whereas we have not yet 
done all we can to win the full 
potential of civil rights available 
within the framework of the Con- 
stitution as it stands. 

Specifically, I think now is the 
time to launch a real campaign, 
in Congress and at the grass 
roots, to repeal Senate Rule 22 
and the Senate seniority rule; 
and for the right to vote, linked 
to the demand to reduce con- 
gressional representation of 
States which disfranchise their 
own citizens. Detroiter 


Ambiguous balloting 
WASHINGTON, KANS. 

What could more clearly indi- 
cate the confusion concerning 
political matters that exists in 
the minds of the people of the 
U.S. than the recent election? 
There can be little doubt that the 
landslide vote for Eisenhower 
was brought about by the propa- 
ganda campaign playing up the 
Republican Party as the “peace 
party” and Ike as its true rep- 
resentative. Would it not there- 
fore have been more coherent 
reasoning on the part of those 
who fell for this line to have 
placed in power a Republican 
Congress? 

Oregon offers the best example 
of the more or less ambiguous 
situation that developed nation- 


wide, Morse, one of the few lib- 
eral, forward-looking men in 
that body, was returned to the 
U.S. Senate despite the fact that 
he so strenuously disagreed with 
the policies of the Republicans 
that he withdrew from their 
party and ran in 1956 on the 
Democratic ticket. Eisenhower, 
on the other hand, representing 
the crudest, most blatant reac- 





tion of recent times, carried the 
state by a sizeable majority 
which means that many who vot- 
ed for Eisenhower also voted for 
Morse. Voters such as these do 
not realize that they are pulling 
in opposite directions at the same 
time. 

One of the admonitions of the 
get-out-the-vote crowd was “be 
informed.”’Any voter whose only 
source of information was the 
commercial news agencies could 
not have been more thoroughly 
mis-informed. Ernest B. Benne 


Quit S. & K. 
BELHAVEN, V¥.C. 

In view of my letter in the Nov. 
5 GUARDIAN [for S. & K.], I 
think it only fair to admit that 
at the last minute I changed my 
mind and voted for Eisenhower. 
I felt that Eisenhower might get 
us through the immediate crisis 
without war, while the state- 
ments of Stevenson sympathizing 
with our “democratic” allies in 
their hour of aggression against 
“the dictator” Nasser indicated 
an inclination to march to the 
aid of the burglar and to join 
him in his attack on the house- 
holder. 

Of only one thing did I remain 
sure: “I urge all splinter socialist 
groups to unite into an effective 
socialist movement, and if this 
happens, I shall certainly join 
and support the United Socialist 
Party.” 

Let’s bury the hatchet, forget 
Trotsky, Stalin, etc., and think 
about the U.S. here and now, 
its problems and its future. 
There are many roads to social- 
ism, and far more important 
than which one we take is agree- 
ing on and facing toward our 
destination. Vernon Ward 


Finland’s example 
W. HAVEN, CONN, 

During the recent election cam- 
paign, Sen. Prescott Bush, Re- 
publican candidate, said on TV: 
“We stopped the communist ad- 
vance in Guatemala.” This was 
a frank admission that we are 


interfering in other countries’ 
offairs. 

It is no secret that we send 
balloons, some equipped with 
cameras, to the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries; we incite riots 


by powerful radio broadcasts and 
our Congress grants yearly $100,- 
C00,000 to those renegades who 
are willing to kill their brothers 
for money. 

What right have we to inter- 
fere and force other countries 
to accept our leadership, while 
at the same time we condemn 
Russia, which responded to the 
appeal for help from the weak 
Hungarian government and came 
to save the country from the in- 
vading Horthyites, who were on 
the Hitler side during the last 
war? As to the view expressed 
by some liberals that the Hun- 
garians should have worked out 
their problems themselves with- 
out outside help, I can point to 
a historical fact: In 1918, Fin- 
land was faced with civil war 
and the workers government 
wanted to earn their own victory, 
refusing Russia’s assistance. They 
were crushed by the ruthless 


Gen. Mannerheim. Not until the 
end of the Second World War 
did the Finns finally realize that 
their security can be attained 
only by friendly relations with 
their big neighbor, USSR. Had 
they then accepted Soviet army 
help all that bloody civil war 
might have been avoided, as well 
as the war of 1939. 

Hungary’s position is still more 
dangerous than Finland’s was in 
1918, If reaction could get a 
foothold in the country it would 
stir trouble also in neighboring 
states. 

The U.S.S.R. liberated those 
small countries from Hitler; let 
her protect them from all evil 
forces until they develop their 
own Vigilance and strength. M.R. 


Double standard 
BRONX, N. Y. 

One is a little bewildered these 
days at the double standard of 
treatment accorded rebels. In our 
country we imprison them for 
merely talking or writing about 
the alteration or abolition of a 
government that is more con- 
cerned with the privileged few 
than it is with the interests of 
the overwhelming majority. But 
to the rebels of foreign nations 
who openly attempt to overthrow 
their governments by force and 
violence, we extend our warm ap- 
proval and a cordial welcome. 

Miriam Stern 


Surprise the world 
BRAINERD, MINN. 

Has the policy of our capitalist 
system been changed? It is stated 
that at least 5,000 rebels from 
Hungary have been ostentatious- 
ly granted permanent residence 
in the U. S. A. 

I sincerely hope our President 
and the 85th Congress will sur- 
prise the world—and us—by en- 
acting legislation which will 
grant as a universal right an 
adequate federal old age pension 
to all citizens after passing their 
60th birthday. 

We senior citizens of the U. S. 
who have built up the nation and 
are now suffering from poor 
health and almost destitute, be- 
ing victims of a system of legal- 
ized robbery, do not want the 
selected emigrants to suffer the 
malicious injustice which we 
have been forced to endure. 

Robert Scherlie 


Seeing green 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 

When the first word was out 
about the Hungarian revolution 
(counter-revolution?) a big point 
was made of the fact that the 
rebels waved green banners and 
wore green insignia. Not pointed 
out is that this is the rallying 
color of the anti-Communist 
(also: anti-Semitic, pro-Nazi, 
pro-Axis, anti-democracy, anti- 
freedom, clerico-monarchial) fas- 








cist White Terror Hungarian 
Greenshirts. Ernest J. Sayre 
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‘COOL HEAD MAIN THING’ 





Hawaii probers frustrated 
at unionists’ refusal to talk 


By Lawrence Emery 

ORK STOPPAGES, demonstrations, 

tropical rainstorms and a parade of 
silent witnesses confronted Sen. James O, 
Eastland’s Internal Security subcommit- 
tee during its six days of searching for 
a red menace in Hawaii. Long before the 
hearings ended on Dec, 6, the Honolulu 
Advertiser reported trat “the Senators 
appeared both dismayed and puzzled by 
the continuing refusal of union witnesses 
to answer their questions.” 


The dismay finally turned to frustra- 
tion and the probers left the Islands with 
threats to cite the Intl. Longshoremen’s 
& Warehousemen’s Union and the United 
Public Workers as “communist-infiltrat- 
ed” organizations under the Communist 
Control Act; to apply the Brownell Com- 
pulsory Testimony Act to witnesses who 
refused.to testify; and to prosecute a 
writer for the progressive weekly Hono- 
lulu Record—and possibly the paper it- 
self—on a charge of violating the For- 
eign Agent Registration Act. 


MARCH IN THE RAIN: On the first day 
of the hearing on Nov. 30 about 6,200 
sugar, pineapple and dock workers on 
Oahu left their jobs in a one-day stop- 
work protest; a similar number held stop- 
work demonstrations on other Islands on 
the following Monday. On Oahu 3,000 of 
the one-day strikers traveled to Honolulu 
from all parts of the Island, held a pro- 
test rally in the Civic Auditorium, then 
marched two miles in a roaring downpour 
to Iolani Palace where the hearings were 
conducted. Earlier, ILWU president Har= 
ry Bridges (who was not called as a wit- 
ness) told newsmen on his arrival from 





é “5 a | 
SEN. JAMES O. EASTLAND 
Bridges had a name for him 


pose down here is to bar Statehood. He’s 
against Statehood because Hawaii might 
elect some non-whites. That makes him 
a bum and a phony in any language.” 
The day the hearings opened the ILWU 
inserted a three-quarter-page ad in the 
Advertiser to offer proof “that the East- 
land committee is definitely interested in 
things other than alleged communist ac- 
tivity” but “intends to use the local hear- 
ing for the purpose of defeating State- 
hood and attempting to undermine the 


Int'l, Longshoremen’s & Warcehousemen’s 
Union.” 


NAME, ADDRESS ONLY: The ad re- 
vealed that ILWU attorneys had told the 
committee that if it “would agree not to 
go on a ‘fishing expedition’ into the pri- 
vate affairs of the ILWU,” then “every 
official or employe of the ILWU cur- 
rently under subpena will reply with YES 
or NO answers to the following ques- 
tions: 1) Are you a member of the Com- 
munist Party? 2) Have you been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party at any time 
during the last several years?” The offer 
was rejected. 

All “unfriendly witnesses” invoked the 
Fifth Amendment and some of them also 
included the First. Most told the com- 


ee ———— 


mittee nothing beyond their names and 
addresses. In addition to officers and 
employes of the two unions and the 
Record, the committee also called Myer 
C. Symonds and Harriet Bouslog Sawyer 
whose law firm represents the ILWU; 
both attorneys were part of the defense 
team in the 1953 Honolulu Smith Act 
trial in which Jack Hall, ILWU regional 
director, was one of seven convicted. That 
case is still on appeal. 

It was Republican Gov. Samuel Wilder 
King, an Eisenhower appointee, who rec- 
ommended use of the Communist Control 
Act against the ILWU because that would 
“free industry from the necessity of rec- 
ognizing such organizations as legitimate 
labor unions, with which it is now re- 
quired by law to negotiate.” 


RECORDS SUBPENAED: Gov. King also 
deplored the political influence of the 
ILWU in the Islands and said that 26 of 
28 candidates endorsed by the union in 
the recent elections won, 

When frustration at silent witnesses 
set in, the committee in a surprise move 
produced subpenas crdering officials of 
both unions “forthwith,” in the company 
of a U.S. Marshal, to go to their offices 
and bring back their financial records, 
The committee got real tough about it; 
they were particularly interested in how 
much the unions had received and spent 
in the Smith Act trial and if any of their 
funds had been used for defense of any 
of the six non-union members in that 
trial, and in how much they had spent 
in the election campaign. 

When Henry Epstein, UPW head who 
was on the stand when the subpenas were 
produced, asked by what authority a Mar- 
shal was to accompany him, committee 
counsel Robert Morris said: “You’ve been 
told all the authority you need.” When 
Epstein announced, “I’m going to object,” 
Sen. John Marshall Bitler (R-Md.) re- 
plied: “You are not going to do anything 
but get the records.” When Epstein tried 
to speak again, Sen. Herman Welker (R- 
Ida.) cut him off: “Stop talking and go 
on your little trip.” 


‘FOREIGN AGENT’: After considerable 
discussion with defense attorneys, the 
committee agreed to call off the Mar- 
shal and decided that “forthwith” 
didn’t necessarily mean “right now.” 
Eventually union records pertaining to 
the Smith Act defense and the election 
campaign were turned over to the com- 
mittee. 

The Foreign Agent Registration law 
entered the hearings when a committee 
witness testified that four years ago he 
bought a copy of China Monthly Review 
in the store of a writer for the Record. 
(The monthly, now. defunct, was formerly 
published in Shanghai; its former editors, 
William and Sylvia Powell and Julian 
Schuman, are now under indictment in 
San Francisco on a charge of violating 
the Espionage Law for the manner in 
which they reported the war in Korea). 
Irving Fishman, Deputy Collector of Cus- 
toms for the Port of New York, testified 
that anyone distributing such material 
must register as a foreign agent. He also 
gave it as his personal opinion that send- 
ing the Honolulu Recerd to foreign coun- 
tries also violates the law. 

At the close of hearings, the Senators 
announced that testimony heard “leads 
us to the conclusion that persons whom 
our evidence shows to have been com- 
munists are acting in concert in a present 
day conspiracy to further Soviet purposes 
in these Islands.” But former Territorial 
Atty. Gen. Edward M. Sylva, an old red- 
hunter himself who was recently fired for 
attending a testimonial dinner to Hall, 
declared that the subcommittee failed to 
prove “by competent evidence or compe- 
tent witnesses, masked or unmasked,” 
that there are any communists in Hawaii. 

Throughout the six-day hearings angry 
Hawaii unionists kept repeating an old 
Island slogan: Cool head maia thing. 


A COMMITTEE INFORMER AT WORK 





Government witness (R) fingers victim, Mrs. Delphine Smith 


WELCOME AS OLD SCROOGE 





West Coast hearings run 
against solid opposition 


ONGRESSIONAL witchhunters were 

all over the lot as Yuletide approached 
but mainly succeeded in proving them- 
selves as popular as Old Scrooge. Their 
main aim seemed to be to brand attempts 
to amend the Walter-McCarran immigra- 
tion law “un-American” and the prin- 
cipal target, coast-to-coast, was the 
American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born. 


The cross-country investigation fol- 
lowed Washington hearings Nov. 12-13- 
14 at which East Coast leaders of the 
ACPFB weathered House Un-American 
Activities Committee grilling without a 
crack in a solid front of opposition to the 
inquisitors, As the investigators headed 
for their last stop in Seattle Dec. 13-14, 
they were threatened with court action 
by Brig-Gen. Herbert C. Holdridge for 
subversion, treason and giving aid and 
comfort to the nation’s enemies by “at- 
tempted character assassination of re- 
spected citizens of the United States.” 


@ In Youngstown, O., on Nov. 28, 
Reps. Harold Velde (R-Ill.) and Edwin 
Willis (D-La.) got absolutely nothing,” 
according. to the Pittsburgh Press, after 
a day of questioning witnesses including 
Pittsburgh attorney Hyman Schlesinger, 
defense counsel in the Pittsburgh Smith 
Act cases, and five others represented by 
him, 

@ In Chicago, Dec. 3-4, with ACPFB 
heads from Missouri, Minnesota and 
Michigan as well as Llinois summoned, 
the hearings served largely as the sound- 
ing board for a Ford labor spy and two 
FBI plants in the Communist Party. In 
a hearing room peopled heavily with rep- 
resentatives of racist groups who received 
Committee passes, witnesses including the 
popular Rev. Charles A. Hill of Detroit 
defied the Committee all down the line. 
The Committee’s star witness was a gaf- 
fer named Anzell A. Czarnowski (Steve 
Czerwin for short), 60, of Argo, Il., an 
FBI plant in the Illinois CP from 1944-55. 
A Legionnaire also during this period, he 
testified to passing out a dozen Legion 
parade rifles to CP guests in his home, 
with the statement: “I don’t know about 
you comrades, but I’m ready for the rev- 
olution now.” He named 75 as Illinois CP 
members, 


@ Up and down the West Coast, some 
66 subpenas were issued in six cities for 
hearings in Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Seattle. Those summoned included 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, whose First 
Unitarian Church Trustees backed him 
100% in a statement calling for abolition 
of the Committee as “fantastically out of 
line with the American way of life.” Other 
nationally-known figures summoned were 
Laurent Frantz, Berkeley civil liberties 
attorney and frequent contributor to The 
Nation, and Louis Goldblatt, Secy--Treas, 
of the Intl. Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union headed by Harry 
Bridges. 


ROUGH STUFF; The LA. hearings Dec. 





6-7-8 were a three-day circus in which 
four lawyers were ejected for challeng- 
ing the conduct of Committee counsel 
Richard Arens. Brig.-Gen. Herbert C. 
Holdridge (Ret.) was ejected also when 
he appeared in person without subpena 
to denounce the Committee and threaten 
personal arrest of Rep. Clyde Doyle, 
California Democrat who chaired the 
L.A. sessions. 


The investigators—Doyle and Reps. 
Gordon L. Scherer (R-Ohio) and Har- 
old Velde (R,-Ill.)—left for San Fran- 
cisco with the editorial advice of the 
L.A. Tribune to “stop picking daisies 
and go chase the Ku Klux Klan.” 


First attorney ejected was A. L. Wirin, 
veteran civil liberties attorney represent- 
ing Mrs. Rose Chernin Kuznitz, ACPFB 
official who was also represented by 
attorney John W. Porter. Wirin’s offense 
was objecting to Arens’ repeated char- 
acterization of Porter as “Comrade 
Porter”. 


. Later Porter was also ordered out of 


the hearing room, as were attorneys 
Maynard Omerberg (for protesting the 
subpenaing of a client who collapsed on 
the scene from a heart ailment) and 
Robert L. Brock (who called Arens a liar 
for misquoting his testimony before a 
previous hearing of the Committee). The 
only “friendly” witnesses were well- 
known FBI plants in the California CP. 

The annual national conference of the 
American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born, taking place in L.A. dur- 
ing the Committee’s stay there, was un- 
usually well-attended. despite Committee 
subpenas for many of its top sponsors, 
including Rev. Fritchman. 


Last Call 
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Ferment on Left weakens 
CP-Socialist ties in Italy 


By Ecco La Scolta 

ROME 
On Dec. 8 the Italian Communist Party 
opened its Congress in Rome, possibly the 
most fateful one since the war. The Con- 
gress will test the ability of the strongest 
Western CP to withstand the shocks of 
the 20th Congress of the Soviet Union’s 
CP and the recent events in Hungary. 
Last week the N. Y. Times reported wide- 
spread divisions in the CP with 40% of 
party members in Rome refusing to vote 
for CP leader Palmiro Togliatti in local 
inter-party elections. The following back- 
ground story on Italy was received before 

the Congress opened. 


| ewe IN HUNGARY have created 
more ferment on the Italian political 
scene than anything else in recent years. 
Briefly, some of the notable effects of 
the tragic news from Hungary have been: 

1) The almost complete rupture of re- 
lations between the Socialist and Com- 
munist Parties.2) An open revolt within 
the ranks of the Communist Party itself. 
3) And most important of all—a mount- 
ing dissatisfaction on the part of the 
masses of Italian people with the lack of 
program from the Left. 

Some months ago, the Socialist Inter- 
national organized a series of meetings 
between Pietro Nenni’s Socialist Party 
and its eight-year old split-off, Sarragat’s 
Social Democrats, in an attempt to lay 
a base for eventual reynification. Top 
level conferences between the two went 
along haltingly for several months. The 


PALMIRO TOGLIATTI 
“Unreconstructed Stalinist’? 


chief stumbling block to reunification 
seemed to be the Social Democrats’ de- 
mand for a complete break between So- 
cialists and Communists, 


PACT WEAKENED: At the end of Sep- 
tember CP leader Palmiro Togliatti and 
Nenni held a sudden meeting and signed 
@ new agreement superseding the old 
“pact of action.” The new agreement 
merely stated, in a handful of words, 
that the Socialist and Communist Par- 
ties would ... “meet from time to time 
on such problems of mutual interest that 
would be of benefit to both parties.” It 
was reported that Togliatti had offered 
Nenni a much more elaborate and care- 
fully developed formal agreement, but 
that Menni had refused to sign it and 
had, in fact, pruned it down to the few, 
rather vague, phrases that constituted 
the new agreement. 

The immediate result was a howl of 
protest from the Social Democrats who 
had insisted on nothing less than com- 
plete and final severance of relations. 

What do Nenni and the Socialists hope 
to gain from an alliance with the Social 
Democrats? For one thing, such an al- 
liance might create ar immediate crisis 
in the government. Social Democratic 
withdrawal from the existing coalition 
would leave the government in the hands 
of the Christian Democrats and two 
minor alllies of negligible strength (Re- 
publicans and Liberals). This remaining 
coalition would control a bare 43% of the 
Parliament. 


BALANCE OF POWER: If the Social 
Democrats joined with the Socialists, 
their combined Parliamentary strength 
could constitute an important balance of 
power factor between the Christian Dem- 
ocrats’ Center and the Communist Left, 

Perhaps both Nenni and Sarragat be- 
lieve that a united Socialist Party might 
succeed in doing what the Socialist Party 
of France has done. They may envision 
for Italy (as in France) a minority one- 
party government holding power with 
tacit acceptance from both Left and 
Center. 

This would, if achieved, take the Italian 
government out of the hands of the Chris- 
tian Democrats who have run it almost 
since the end of World War II. To fore- 
stall this possibility, the Demo-Christians 
might, of course, offer a united Socialist 
Party a place in the government coali- 
tion. But this would undoubtedly mean 





PIETRO NENNI 
He cut down the pact 


giving a Ministerial post to Nenni him- 
self —something ‘which the Christian 
Democrats have proclaimed as completely 
unacceptable. 

What could the Christian Democratic 
alternative be? Acceptance of support 
from the Right ‘(Monarchists and Fas- 
cists) would create a tremendous furor 
among trdde union and liberal Catholic 
elements which comprise a large pro- 
portion of their base. An alliance with 
the Right could drive these elements into 
the arms of a united Socialist Party. 


PREOCCUPATION: A Congress of the 
Christian Democratic Party which took 
place concurrently with the Socialist dis- 
cussions was preoccupied almost entirely 
not with their own political future, but 
that of an eventual unified Socialist 
Party. 

This is how things stood when Hun- 
garian events hit the news in Italy. After 
a day or two of agonizing indecision, Nen- 
ni personally, and the Socialist Party of- 
ficially, condemned the presence of So- 
viet troops and called for neutralization 
and free elections in Hungary. In addi- 
tion, Nenni eventually repudiated his 
Stalin Peace Prize. 

The Italian Communist press at first 
condemned the Hungarian rebellion as an 
attempted fascist coup. Togliatti himself 
wrote a long editorial in L’Unita leaving 
no doubt that this was the official line. 
A howl of protest went up almost imme- 
diately. In the editorial offices of the 
Roman Communist papers (L’Unita, 
Paesa Sera, Il Paese), certain editors, 
journalists and writers refused to accept 
this line. Meetings were held 24 hours 
around the clock and threats of resigna- 
tions were heard from previously placid 
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staff members. 


REBELLION: A day or two later, the line 
was modified and a harassed, unclear but 
valiant attempt was made in the edito- 
rial departments of the Communist press 
to assess the Hungarian events in a more 
or less realistic fashion. At the same 
time, a number of large meetings of va- 
rious Communist sections broke out into 
open rebellion against the official inter- 
pretation. Resolutions condemning Tog- 
liatti and other leaders were proposed. A 
number of section leaders threatened to 
resign. One resolution from a large Com< 
munist Party District in Rome called on 
Giuseppe di Vittori (head of the CGIL— 
Genl. Fedn. of Labor—and a leading Come 
munist deputy) to “take the banner of 
the Party in his hands,” with implicit 
approval for removing Togliatti and cere« 
tain others from the leadership of the 
Party. 

Togliatti was specifically condemned by 
some as an “unreconstructed Stalinist” 
and although he has been able to survive 
many difficult moments, it is hard to 
foresee his political future for the next 
several years. 

For the past four years, the Left pare 
ties in Italy have been pursuing an ale 
most exclusively Parliamentarian policy. 
Such activities as minor, one-hour work 
stoppages are rare enough to be newse 
worthy, and large strikes are completely 
unheard of even though wages for skilled 
workers still average around $2 a day. 
Organization among the peasantry has 
been notably stronger, but action on the 
agricultural front is a drawn-out process 
and slow to show results. 


OUT OF TOUCH: It might be said that 
the Italian Left has for some time begun 
to lose its contact with the people, If trade 
union elections are any gauge, this is une 
doubtedly so. In the industrial plants of 
the North, in Turin, Milan, Genoa, the 
Left-led CGIL has been losing heavily, 
both to the Catholic-dominated CSIL and 
the other smaller Social Democratic labor 
federations. As a matter of fact, for the 
past several years, it has seemed that the 
basic overall policy of the Left has been 
“don’t rock the boat.” 

The theory apparently was to conserve 
the large minority percentage in Parlia- 
ment and to inch slowly forward from 
this position. Eventually, the Centrist 
parties would be forced to recognize the 
necessity of including the Left within 
the functions of government.. As things 
stand now, within the space of a few 
weeks, this hope has been shattered. 

There will be a national election one 
year from now. The outcome is certainly 
too far off to make any sensible predic- 
tions; too much can yet happen and 
probably will. However, if the election 
were today, there would be a huge dee 
cline in the Communist vote. 





Hungary cut off 


(Continued from Page 1) 

The demonstrators gathered in front of 
the U. S. Embassy and called for U. 8. 
intervention, Leaflets had been circulated 
advising those “‘without stomach for fur- 
ther battles” to leave by Thurs.. Dec. 13, 
cited as the date for new armed uprising 
against the government. 


SURPRISE ACTION: It was clear that 
the Kadar government, backed by the So- 
viet army, would have to resolve the situ- 
ation swiftly or collapse, since the nation 
could not much longer survive the paral- 
ysis, hunger and cold that has gripped 
Hungary since the fighting ceased. The 
outlawing of the Workers Councils was 
more surprising. On Dec. 7. three days be- 
fore the councils were banned, London 
Daily Worker correspondent Sam Russell 
wrote that it was “completely untrue” 
that the government wished to smash the 
Councils. He reported it was the Kadar 
regime’s policy to give them “the leading 
part in the country’s industrial life.” 


Workers’ Councils are a dominant fea- 
ture of Yugoslavia’s road to socialism. 
They sprang up in Poland where they took 
over the mines and factories, dumping 
the former foremen, while Gomulka 
charted the new look in Warsaw. In Hun- 
gary the Councils became local governing 


bodies during the Nagy regime. The 
county, district and city Councils includ- 
ed representatives of the factory Councils 
and served to coordinate the new sys- 
tem of worker representation and later 
to act as bargaining agent with the gov- 
ernment. 

The U.S. answered appeals from Buda- 
pest demonstrators by rallying 15 UN del- 
egations to a Sunday conference and wine 
ning their backing for a tough resolution 
condemning the Soviet Union for its ac- 
tion in Hungary and demanding the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops “under UN 
observation.” India, Burma, Ceylon and 
Indonesia offered their own resolution 
that would send the UN Secy. Gen. to 
Moscow and Budapest to negotiate Soviet 
troop withdrawal. 


DEBATE GOES ON: Working without 
resolutions, India’s Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, K, P. Menon, was reported 
shuttling between Moscow and Budapest 
in an effort to help end what, from any 
point of view, remained a horror. 

The background of the horror was still 
being debated last week. Leslie B. Bain 
in the Reporter (12/13) told of a conver- 
sation in a Budapest cellar with Bela 
Kovacs, member of Nagy’s last cabinet, 
on Nov. 4 while Soviet tanks were re- 
entering the city. 

The Peasant Party leader said the So- 
viets intervened for the second time be- 
cause “we went too fast and too far.” All 


the revolution’s goals could have been 
won, he said, if it could have been slowed 
down. Kovacs admitted that counter- 
revolutionaries were operating and that 
a White Terror was possible, but he 
thought there was ho chance of a stable 
reactionary regime in Hungary. The econ- 
omic power had irretrievably gone from 
the hands of feudalism and without it 
they could not keep political power even 
if they won it. 

On that last possibility Kovacs said: 
“No one in Hungary cares for those who 
fled to the West after their own terror 
regime was finished—and then got their 
financing from the West. Had there been 
an attempt to put them in power, all 
Hungary would have risen instantly ...I 
wish you could convince the West and 
make them keep the reactionaries out of 
our hair. Many of the exiles the Amer- 
icans are backing are men marked be- 
cause of their war crimes. Some of the 
voices that come to us over Radio Free 
Europe in particular are not welcome 
here.” But as for the Kadar government's 
future, he predicted: “The day will come 
when a fateful choice will have to be 
made: Exterminate the entire population 
by slow starvation and police terror or 
else accept the irreducible demand—the 
withdrawal of Soviet forces from our 
country.” 


OTHER ANSWERS: Another point of 
view was given in three messages from 


Budapest printed in the Paris Lettres 
Francaises. Louis Aragon, editor of Lete 
tres Francaises, Jean-Paul Sartre and othe 
er French intellectuals had written to 
Kadar asking him to guarantee “the life, 
physical liberty and rights of conscience” 
of Hungarian intellectuals. Painter-pro- 
fessor Bertalan Por, poet Jozsef Fodor 
and writer Gyorgy Bolonyi all testified in 
their answers to the danger of countere 
revolution in Hungary. Prof. Por wrote: 
“For two weeks I have experienced the 
fatal menace of the White Terror . - 


DIVIDED OPINIONS: In Helsinki on 
Nov. 18 the Bureau of the World Council 
of Peace met in emergency conference, 
There were 50 delegates from 25 coune 
tries. They agreed unanimously in con- 
demning France, Britain and Israel for 
the war in Egypt, but on Hungary their 
declaration said that “opposing points of 
view made it impossible to formulate an 
agreed evaluation of the events.” 


The delegates agreed in declaring that 
“on the one hand the cold war, with its 
years of hate and distrust and the policy 
of blocs and, on the other hand, the faults 
of former administration as well as the 
exploitation of those faults by foreign 
propagandists have been at the root of 
the events in Hungary.” 


The declaration regretted the blood- 
shed, called for the withdrawal of Soviet 
forces. 
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ASIA REAPPRAISAL UNDER WAY? 





Nehru hopes on visit here 
to ease U.S.-China relations 


ASHINGTON HAS BEEN making 

careful preparations for Indian Pre- 
mier Nehru’s Dec. 16 visit to the U.S. 
It has sent former U.S. Ambassador to 
India (now Senator-elect) John Sher- 
man Cooper to New Delhi to hold pre- 
liminary talks with Nehru 

During both the Middle East and Hun- 
garian crises Washington’s UN Ambas- 
sador Lodge made a special effort to 
secure the cooperation of those Asians 
who belong to no power blocs. Though 
it was no more than a working relation- 
ship on individual issues, reports said 
that Lodge has been stressing to the 
State Dept. the growing importance of 
the Bandung powers in international af- 
fairs and the need to cultivate their 
friendship. 

All this has prompted speculation that 
Washington has been cautiously taking a 
new look at its Asia policy, that it is 
trying “to establish a cooperative rela- 
tionship between the U.S. and the 26- 
nation Asian-African bloc” at the UN 
(Christian Science Monitor, 11/26). If 
true, this would call for a reappraisal 
of U.S. relations with the non-com- 
mitted Asian nations, since Washington 
can usually depend on the support of 
Asians already belonging to U.S.-spon- 
sored alliances. 


DOLLAR DIPLOMACY: Such a reap- 
paisal must begin with a consideration 
of what the non-committed Asians think 
of U.S. policy in Asia up to now, what 
they and not the U.S. consider to be in 
their best interests. 

These nations see Washington’s Asia 
policy as based on protecting and en- 
larging vastly profitable U. S. invest- 
ments in raw materials abroad. They 
feel that the U.S. chain of mili- 
tary alliances in Asia—ANZUS, SEATO, 
the Baghdad Pact—were set up prim- 
arily to prevent any change in the 
governments of America’s allies that 
might endanger U.S. investments rather 
than to defend the U.S. and its allies 
from “threats of communism.” Wash- 
ington’s refusal to recognize China and 
its opposition to UN recognition of Peking 
they attribute to the fear that China’s 
successful emancipation from foreign 
economic control might be emulated by 
other Asians. 


BASES AND OIL: Non-committed Asians 


point out that even Washington’s al- 
lies do not seem to take the “threat of 
communism” seriously. They observe, for 
example, the growing opposition to U.S. 
bases in the Philippines. On Dec. 5 U.S.- 
Philippines negotiations on the status of 
American military bases were “recessed” 
indefinitely because the American dele- 
gation rejected the Philippine panel’s 
demand for Manila’s jurisdiction over 
U.S. armed forces personnel and its right 
to control the use of U.S. bases in the 
event of war. They also notice that, al- 
though the U.S. had cast Japan in the 
role of its major anti-Soviet and anti- 
China base, on Dec. 5 the Parliament in 
Tokyo ratified the Japanese-Soviet peace 
treaty recently negotiated in Moscow. 


Despite satisfaction over U.S. support 
in the UN for Egypt’s rights, the Arabs 
continue to suspect Washington’s motive 
for opposing Anglo-French aggression. 
They suspect, as the Christian Science 
Monitor said (12/4), “that the motive 
for U.S. policy throughout the Suez crisis 
has been a determination of U.S. oil 
companies to supplant British oil in- 
terests in the Middle East.” The Arabs 
cite as precedent the way “American oil 
companies got their foot in the door in 
Iran as a result of Britain’s difficulties 
with former Iranian Premier Mossadegh.” 


CEYLON’S EXAMPLE: If Nehru’s visit to 
the U. S. is to be fruitful, Washington 
will have to take into account the kind 
of international relationship Asians con- 
sider to be in their best interests. Ceylon’s 
foreign policy furnishes an excellent ex- 
ample of the Asians’ viewpoint. 

When the present government of Cey- 
lon came to power last April, its first act 
was to call for the withdrawal of British 
forces from their Ceylonese bases. Premier 
Bandaranaike, whose views are pro- 
Western, next took the realistic step of 
sending a government mission to the 
Soviet Union and China to discuss closer 
ties with these countries. 

Since then, Colombo has established 
impartial trade relations with the Soviet 
Union, China, Czechoslovakia as well as 
with Australia, Canada, Britain and the 
U. S. It has made barter arrangements 
with China, engaged Czech experts to 
help build modern industries, started 
negotiations with Anglo-American firms 
for erecting an oil refinery. The Ban- 
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A’S CHOU EN LAI FROM INDIA’S NEHRU 





The Chinese Premier (L.) arrives in New Delhi for a 12-day visit. 


daranaike government’s chief aim is to 
modernize Ceylon’s economy and diver- 
sify its trade pattern. To achieve this, 
the Colombo government has been willing 
to cooperate with all countries on the 
basis of full equality. 


LESSONS OF BANDUNG: The direction 
U. S. policy should take toward Asia was 
indicated at the Bandung conference, 
which the West in general and Wash- 
ington in particular highly underrated. 


Differing on many issues, the Bandung 
nations agreed on four points they con- 
sidered essential. They were determined 
to secure economic independence and 
ultimate control over their resources. 
They wanted to modernize their economy 
and break away from the colonial pate 
tern of trade. They believed in uncondi- 
tional freedom for all colonial countries. 
And they recognized the important role 
China had to play in world affairs and 
in building world peace. 

The last point is the most crucial one 
in any reappraisal of U. S. policy toward 
Asia, and will undoubtedly be emphasized 
by Nehru when he visits President Eisen- 
hower. The Indian Premier hag recently 


been conferring with Chinese Premier 
Chou En-lai in New Delhi, where Chou 
told correspondents that “now is the time 
to establish better relations’ between 
Peking and Washington. 


NEHRU’S HOPE: Prior to his departure 
for the U. S., Nehru said he hoped that 
through his “frank and friendly” con= 
versations with the Chinese Premier and 
the American President, India might “to 
a slight extent ... become a link bee 
tween people who do not otherwise meet.” 
Should be succeed in even slightly modify« 
ing the U. S. attitude toward China, he 
would be helping guvide Washington’s 
Asian policy in the right direction. 


For, as Walter Lippman said (12/4), 
“a new relationship between the West 
and the East” cannot be developed “until 
there is a settlement which stabilizes in 
a peace treaty the relations between Come 
munist China and the U. S.” There, rather 
than in the remnants of the British and 
French empires in the Middle East and 
N. Africa, Lippman added, “lie the crucial 
issues between the U. S. and the Asiane 
African countries.” 





UN hopes... 


(continued from Page 1) 
Suez Canal; 2) arrangements guarantee- 
ing “free and open transit through the 
canal without discrimination;” 3) a 
“permanent settlement of other persis- 
tent conflicts which have plagued the 
Middle East.” 


TALKS TO RESUME: It was expected 
that UN Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold would 
soon resume Suez talks with Egypt, 
Britain and France at the point they were 
broken off by the invasion of Egypt. The 
U.S. delegation was also expected form- 
ally to present a resolution to set up a 
five-member UN committee to explore 
the possibilities of resolving the Israeli- 
Arab conflict. 

The UN also took up the question of 
filling the vacancy in the Security Coun- 
cil created by Yugoslavia’s resignation, 


and the proposal to enlarge the Security 
Council by two members in the light of 
the increase in UN membership. 


Under the UN charter, the Security 
Council consists of five permanent mem- 
bers—the U.S., the U.S.S.R., China, Bri- 
tain and France—and six non-perma- 
nent members serving two-year terms, 
The Charter asks that non-permanent 
members be elected by secret ballot 
of the Assembly with “due regard being 
specially paid ... to equitable geograph- 
ica! distribution.” By a 1946 “gentlemen's 
agreement,” two seats have always been 
reserved for Latin America, and one each 
for W. Europe, E. Europe, the Middle 
East and the British Commonwealth. 


QUICK DEFEAT: Although a general 
understanding had prevailed that the 
E. European seat should go to a country 
friendly to Moscow, Washington man- 
aged in 1953 to secure this seat for 
Turkey. Last year, a bitter controversy 
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broke out over this seat as the Soviet 
Union, first supporting Poland, switched 
to Yugoslavia, in opposition to U.S.-sup- 
ported Philippines. The U.S. contended 
that the “gentlemen’s agreement’ was a 
temporary one. 


As 36 ballots failed to break the dead- 
lock between Yugoslavia and the Philip- 
pines, the Assembly president called for 
a drawing of lots. Yugoslavia won, and 
an informal agreement was made that 
she would withdraw after one year, al- 
lowing the Philippines to hold the s€at 
for a year. It was said that the Soviet 
delegate had agreed to this under- 
standing. 

Last week Yugoslavia vacated her seat 
according to the agreement. But the 
Soviet Union denied supporting the 
agreement last year; nominated Czecho- 
Slavakia for the seat vacated by Yugo- 
Slavia. Unlike last year, the Philippines 
won on the first ballot by a vote of 51-20. 
Bince the Asians, the Scandinavians and 
most of the British Commonwealth mem- 
bers in the past supported the 1946 “gen- 
tlemen’s agreement’, Czechoslovakia’s 
quick defeat was taken as evidence of 
their disapproval of Soviet involvement 
in Hungary. 


ECONOMIC AID: There were also in- 
dications last week that UN delegates 
from under-developed countries* would 


- press for increased channeling of eco- 


nomic aid through UN agencies. In a 
speech at the New School for Social Re- 





Canard Enchaine, Paris 
FILLING STATION 


search in New York, Gunnar Myrdal, 
Swedish economist and exec. secy. of the 
UN Economic Commission for Europe, 
criticised U.S. trade policies with undere 
Geveloped countries. 


“When international aid becomes unite 
lateral and politics thus ehters into the 
distribution of it,” Myrdal said, “both 
moral and economic standards are apt 
to crumble.” Echoing the same feeling, 
Sudan’s UN delegate Mohammed Mahe 
goub said his country would seek eco- 
nomic assistance from “international 
agencies such as the UN” because aid 
from “recognized political groups would 
place us in a position of announced polie 


tical debt to one power or the other.” 
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THE TORY PARTY IS BANKRUPT 





Suez crisis gives Labour its biggest chance 


By Cedric Belfrage 

LONDON. 
OR THE TWO-DAY debate culminat- 
ing in a government majority of 52 
on its Middle East confidence vote, the 
House of Commons was again packed to 
the rafters. The violent hullabaloo set off 
by the Suez adventure had eased off and 
defenders and critics, having nothing 
really new to say, were allowed to say. it 
with little cheering or jeering. But the 
atmosphere was tense and bitter, and the 
comparative orderliness suggested not 
that the hurricane was over, but that its 

center had been reached. 


The question in all minds was whether 
the Tory government—its leader sunning 
himself in Jamaica, his deputies imper- 
turbably revealing its failure and bank- 
ruptey—could long survive. The defec- 
tion of 15 diehards in the vote of con- 
fidence was cause for Tory alarm, but 
the responsibilities faced by the Labour 
Opposition were tremendous and it was 
not yet clear whether they were ready 
to meet them. 


On the Tory side, quick oblivion seemed 
the only possible fate for Sir Anthony, 
the little man who wasn’t there and 
whom almost nobody now loves. His 


-long-time right-wing enemy, Randolph 


Churchill, who has a pretty good inside 
track on such matters, said that Eden 
had twice been overruled in the Cabinet 
—on Nov. 5 and 19—and, “in a nervous 
and agitated state”, had “expressed a 
desire to resign forthwith.” To avoid a 
fatal party split, the Tory triumvirate of 
Macmillan, Butler and Lord Salisbury 
had (according to Churchill) suggested 
the “phased withdrawal” of which the 
Jamaica jaunt was the first stage. 


NO CURE: Most observers believed Eden 
would gracefully fade away in the weeks 
after Christmas, but few could see how 
the party could pull out of the hole it 
had dug for itself unless Labour muffed 
its opportunity. The Tories themselves 
had no surgeon capable of healing their 
internal division. Neither Butler nor Mac- 
millan, the candidates for leadership, 
commanded the necessary prestige and 
following. The party needed a quick 
formula for rallying the British people, 
restoring and maintaining bonds with 
the Commonwealth and the U.S., and at 


the same time maintaining the profits 
and privileges of the British ruling class. 
Not even the outline of such a formula 
was visble in the Tory leaders’ contribu- 
tions to the Middle East debate, and the 
head of the ancient imperial lion, Win- 
ston Churchill, sagged moodily on to his 
chest as he listened to them. 


The speeches of Labour spokesmen, 
who had all the arguments and mar- 
shalled them vigorously, suggested that 
they were well aware what needed to be 
done. With telling effect they flung their 
barbs into the glum-faced Tory benches 





Drawing by Dyad, London 
“Are we going in or coming out?” 
about the havoc wrought by Suez upon 
Commonwealth and U.S. relations, and 
how Britain’s aggression had spurred the 
U.S.S.R. to move more tanks into Hun- 
gary on Nov. 4. 


THE ‘RED PERIL’; Aneurin Bevan, at 
his sardonic best, ridiculed the Tory 
claim that the Suez action had stopped 
a Soviet war plot. “They [the Tories] 
have come to a safe harbor,” he said. 
“It was the ‘Red peril’ all the time. It 
was not the canal. It was the ‘Red peril’ 
which they unmasked.” But Bevan went 
on to insist that civilized peoples must 
now govern their actions by altogether 
different standards. However many lives 
Britain had taken at Port Said, “if it 
was only one we had no business to take 
it.” He reminded the Tories that London 
is “the biggest civilian target in the 
world’”—and yet, “exposed as no nation 
is exposed to the barbarism of modern 
weapons, we ourselves set the example.” 


Meanwhile Commonwealth leaders 


continued to twist the dagger which the 
Tories had stuck into their own breast. 
Ceylon Prime Minister Bandaranaike, 
fresh from “very cordial” talks with the 
US. President who had no time for either 
Lloyd or Eden, expressed in London “‘very 
great relief’ at the British decision to 
withdraw from Egypt and added that the 
sooner they quit their bases in Ceylon, 
the better. India’s Nehru, on the eve of 
a US. visit as Eisenhower’s honored 
guest, flatly refuted Tory suggestions 
that Indian and other UN forces were in 
Egypt as a continuation of ‘the Anglo- 
French occupation, or to “protect” the 
canal. He was amazed at the suggestion 
by Lloyd and others that the British 
action forestalled a major war or limited 
hostilities, and angrily dismissed the 18- 
power proposals for control of the canal 
as “dead as cold mutton.” 


THE COST: In Britain, working-class 
uneasiness deepened as “Suez” price rises 
began, more wage demands were turned 
down and the shadow of unemployment 
lengthened; wealthier groups muttered 
and bickered about the “unfairness” of 
the gas-rationing scheme. The whole cost 
of living was due for a steep climb with 
oil products raised to the highest price 
in history (gasoline now costing three 
times the British World War II price, 
almost twice the current price in Hol- 
land). The Manchester Guardian saw the 
“clear possibility” of a sharp deteriora- 
tion in Britain’s external trade position, 
and of serious unemployment following 
on further restriction of domestic de- 
mand. 


No Labour supporter wanted to see a 
Labour government “swept into office by 
the spite of angry motorists” (New States- 
man & Nation, 12/8). The question was 
whether the party of socialism would, in 
its inner councils over the next few weeks, 
unite behind radical, unequivocal new 
policies both at home and abroad. That 
Bevan was ready to undertake such a 
radical change in foreign policy, the 
party’s candidate for Foreign Minister 
had already indicated. Leader Gaitskell, 
a right-winger but with an excellent rec- 
ord through the Suez crisis, had not yet 
shown how far he would go. He has not, 
in the past, been impervious to such 
taunts as were flung at him in the Middle 
East debate by Tories, who used time- 





Vicky in Daily Mirror, London 


honored parliamentary tricks to re-open 
the split between Labour's left and right 
wings. They showered praise on the 
“statesmanship” of the hated Bevan while 
savagely attacking Gaitskell, whom Mac- 
millan accused of “pure hysteria” over 
Suez. Their attacks carried the implied 
hope that Gaitskell, an “old school tie” 
man, was not yet committed to a policy 
of ‘class treason” alongside of his work- 
ing-class and left-wing team-mates. 


WILL LABOUR LEAD? One possibly 
ominous sign on Labour’s horizon was 
the campaign for a non-partisan “mas- 
sive united effort” by the whole nation, 
launched by the Daily Mirror, the La- 
bourite mass-circulation paper which 
powerfully attacked the Suez adventure 
and later began to soft-pedal. The 
Times, solid pillar of British capitalism 
which has been increasingly worried 
since Suez, commended the Mirror’s plea 
for “rising above political differences.” 
The Times said: “The possibilities are 
there to evoke a response”’ to such a call 
for forget-the-past unity: “it depends 
on the power and capacity of the Gov- 
ernment to make the right call.” 


But the Tory party was bankrupt, and 
it was to Labour that the crisis made 
its challenge. It challenged the party 
once more to lead Britain forward to 
socialism, the only alternative road to 
the present one plainly signposted “Di- 
saster’. British socialists, betrayed in 
past crises when opportunity knocked, 
were asking: Will the old school tie win 
out again? And if it does, will there al- 
Ways be an England? 





Montgomery .. . 


(Continued from Page 1) 
med the church and spilled over onto the 
sidewalks was an elderly little lady who, 
although crippled, had walked four miles 
to the meeting. She told N. Y. Post re- 
porter Ted Poston: “I’d have come here 
if I had to crawl. 1 had to say: ‘Hail to 
the King.’” 
THE DO-NOTHINGS: Lillian Smith was 
to have come to Montgomery. From her 
home in Clayton, Ga., where she is 
stricken with cancer, the author of 
Strange Fruit sent this message: 

“There are amongst us the few sincere, 
even intelligent people who want modera- 
tion simply because to them it is a syno- 
nym for doing nothing. ... There are 
people who react in a similar way when 
they are told they have cancer. They 
decide to Ye moderate and do nothing. 
Why? Because they are scared. And be- 
cause they are very frightened, they con- 
vince themselves that if they do nothing 
the cancer will go away. 

“The tragic fact is, neither cancer nor 
segregation will go away while you close 
your eyes. Both are dangerous diseases 
because they spread. ... The critical mo- 
ment is on us. Now is the time to deal 
with it. . . Thank you for dramatizing 
before the eyes of America that the ques- 
tion is not, ‘Are you an extremist?’ but 
‘What kind of extremist are you?’” 


SPIRIT OF GANDHI: On Thurs., Dec. 6, 


the Institute summoned all Montgomery 


to a “Day of Fasting and Prayer.” In the 
morning church bells tolled all over the 
city in response to Rev. Abernathy’s ap- 
peal: “If your church is too poor to have 
a bell to toll yety then get you a stick to 
beat, and beat on the walls for five min- 
utes. But give thanks to God somehow 
at 6 am.” Thousands of Negroes had 
pledged to take no food that day from 
midnight to 4 p.m. 

There was a mood of a Gandhi-like mis- 
sion in Montgomery and a sense of his- 
toric destiny that went beyond the mere 
refusal to ride jimcrow buses. But that 
cause had sparked the movement and 
‘now held out the promise of its first 
victory. 


The victory was still a promise although 
the U. S. Supreme Court had ruled that 
any state or city ordinance seeking to 
enforce segregation on buses was uncon- 
stitutional. Still, jimcrow ruled Mont- 
gomery buses and the volunteer car pool 
which for almost a year had carried the 
boycotters to and from work was now 
disbanded by court injunction. The Ne- 
groes were walking. The victory, all ‘but 
won, was being postponed by local legal 
maneuvers. 


COURT DELAYS: Early in November 
there. were reports that an independent, 
pro-segregation group was threatening to 
Swear Out warrants against the car pool 
operators, mainly churches, by way of 
breaking the jimcrow resistance, MIA 
lawyers went to court for an injunction 


to prevent interference with the oar 


pool. 
Then the city filed its own suit for an 


injunction against the car pool and “com- 
pensatory damages” of about $15,000 
which the city calculated would have been 
its share of bus company revenue. On 
Nov. 13, a few hours after the Supreme 
Court’s anti-jimcrow ruling, the Alabama 
Circuit Court granted the city its injunc- 
tion, making the car pool illegal. 


Negro leaders were unconcerned, think- 
ing that the Supreme Court’s decision 
would instantly illegalize jimecrow and 
make the car pool obsolete in any case. 
But then word came that the decision 
would not be effective for 25 days to al- 
low for appeals. 


MOST STILL WALK: Complicating the 
Situation still further. the bus company 
argued that an earlier injunction prohi- 
biting integration on the buses would have 
to be dissolved before the Supreme Court’s 
decision could be complied with. 


Most Negroes in Montgomery, tempo- 
rarily cheated of their victory, walked. 
Some were given lifts to their jobs by 
next-door neighbors. A few used taxis. 
Almost nobody chose to ride on the still 
jimcrow bus-line, though the elaborate 
system of station wagon dispatchers and 
pick-up stops was thoroughly dismantled. 


The year of unparalleled unity that saw 
the birth of a new kind of movement in 
the South had taken its toll. Some 90 
leaders face trial on charges of conspiracy 
against the bus-lines. Rev. King’s own 
case is on appeal. Countless others have 
lost their jobs and are blacklisted. An 
economic siege has been leveled against 


Negro businessmen who took part. 


DOLLARS FOR FREEDOM: The MIA, 
facing a continued, many-sided battle, is 
certain of the support of the 50,000 Ne- 
groes of Montgomery. But last week it 
sent out a call to all Americans to mark 
the first anniversary of its fight with 
“Dollars for Freedom” and asked that 
these be rushed to Montgomery Improve- 
ment Assn., 530 South Union St., Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
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The life of Chu Teh is the 


full story of modern China 


By William H. Hinton 

William H. Hinton spent seven 
years in China—first with OWI 
and UNNRA, and then as a 
teacher of agricultural engineer- 
ing with the state farm bureau 
of the Chinese Ministry of Agri- 
culture. He returned to the U.S. 
in 1953. 


T SEEMS TO ME most re- 
markable that such a book as 
this biography of Chu Teh, Vice- 
Chairman of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, and People’s Libera- 
tion Army Commander,* should 
exist. Twenty years ago Gen. Chu 
was not a well-known man. He 
lived in a cave carved from one 
of North Shensi’s desolate loess 
hills. The seven ill-equipped divi- 
sions he commanded stirred no 
more apprehension among the 
great powers of the world than a 
flea might on the back of a hog. 
Yet Agnes Smedley, arriving in 
Yenan in 1937, sensed _ that 
China’s future lay with Chu and 
his men. Deliberately she picked 
him as a symbol and, in one way 
or another, devoted much of the 
rest of her life to the task of 
searching out and writing up his 
life. 


Now, several years after her 
death, when the hero of her work 
has been thrust by the action of 
the Chinese people onto the cen- 
ter of the world stage, the biog- 
raphy which she was unable to 
finish appears at precisely the 
right moment to illumine for us 
not only one man, Chu Teh, but 
the whole vast, complex Chinese 
revolution which shaped him and 
which he in turn did so much to 
shape. 


OR MANY a reader whose in- 
terest in China was first 
aroused by Edgar Snow’s Red 
Star Over China and thereafter 
sustained by such brilliant books 
as Theodore H. White’s Thunder 
Out of China and Jack Belden’s 
China Shakes The World, much 
of the story told by Agnes Smed- 


ley is familiar. The Long March, 
the Sian Incident, the Resistance 
War, the Fall of Yenan—all these 
are not only familiar, they have 
become a part of the conscious- 
ness of a whole progressive gen- 
eration, and perhaps for that 
reason the tale, like all great 
epics, never ceases to inspire. To 
have it at last between the covers 
of one book and unified around 
the life of one man is wonderful. 
And if it seems wonderful to 
those of us who know the story 
well, how much greater must its 
impact be on a newer generation 
hitherto almost completely shut- 
tered from these events and 
taught to view the victory of the 
Peoples Liberation Army in China 
as a world calamity. 

But it is not the familiar part 
of Chu’s story that one is impel- 
led to stress. It is the hitherto 
unknown story of Chu Teh’s early 
life that seems to me to be most 
important. It is not always easy 
to see how,.in the life of nations, 
the events of one century are 
rooted in the century which 
preceded it. By reviewing a life 
which spans seven decades and 
three social epochs (feudal, cap- 
italist, socialist) a thread is un- 
ravelled that lends continuity to 
the flux of otherwise almost in- 
credible events. 


S I READ The Great Road 

and thought back to the lives 
of hundreds of people I had 
known in China, the conviction 
grew that Chu Teh’s life, ex- 
traordinary as it might seem, was 
indeed as typical and representa- 
tive of the Chinese people as a 
whole as Agnes Smedley believed 
it to be. 

Born in the last days of the 
Empire when China had reached 
the nadir of misery and helpless- 
ness, Chu Teh was nurtured on 
tales of the great Taiping Revolu- 
tion threugh which an earlier 
generation had attempted to 
overthrow feudalism only to be 
drowned in the blood of twenty 





CHU TEH 
He spans three eras 


million dead. The year 1900 found 
him in an obscure Szechuan 
schoolroom answering teacher 
Hsi’s catechism on the “right way 
to save China.” Eight years later 
he swore a solemn oath never to 
accept official position or to 
marry until China was liberated 
from Manchu and foreign con- 
trol. In 1911 when a revolt in 
the army sparked the overthrow 
of the Imperial dynasty Chu was 
among the troops that stormed 
the walls of Kunming. 


PERIOD of warlordism fol- 

lowed during which Chu tem- 
porarily lost his way, took to 
smoking opium and tried to 
salvage something for his family 
alone. But this did not last long. 
By a tremendous effort of will 
he broke himself of the opium 
habit and went abroad as many 
thousands had before him to see 
if an answer to China’s problems 
might not be found in those very 
countries that so successfully op- 
pressed her. One thing he was 
sure of: “No country on earth 
was so miserable as China.” 

In Germany he studied a 
modern industrial economy, 
learned the basic principles of 
Marxism and returned home in 
time to plunge into the new 
revolution that was just then at 
its height. 

What makes this story signifi- 
cant is that tens of thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, probably 
millions of China’s best young 


THE GREAT DEBATE 





New appraisal of the Left 
spares few in its criticisms 


ERSHEL D. MEYER is a 
Marxist scholar and political 
analyst whose books Must We 
Perish and The Last Illusion are 
well-known to the American 


Left though they are matters of 





people undertook such a search 
as this for a path to national 
liberation. They represented the 
real heart and mind of the na- 
tion. As one by one, at home or 
abroad, they found the revolu- 
tionary road their energies and 
enthusiasm merged into an ir- 
resistible torrent. 


EVERTHELESS the road was 

never easy. It is too bad that 
Agnes Smedley did not go more 
deeply into the two darkest 
periods of Chu’s life—the years 
of warlordism and the years of 
the destruction of the South 
China bases that ended in the 
Long March. It seems as if she 
could not bare to look these tragic 
events in the face and put off 
full treatment of them until it 
was too late. 


This is unfortunate because 
these reverses were an essential 
part of the moulding of Chu and 
of China. The victories of later 
years can hardly be understood 
without a deep look at the defeats 
and disasters of an earlier time. 
The Chinese people did not find 
their way without many a bit- 
ter detour and many a severe 
wound. 


How paltry and stupid, beside 
this reality, are the conspiracy 
theories of the Eastlands and the 
Jenners. If Chu Teh’s biography 
means anything it means that the 
Chinese revolution was created 
by the genius of the Chinese peo- 
ple themselves out of their own 
great need and through their 
own action. — 


*THE GREAT ROAD, by Agnes 
Smedley. Monthly Review 
Press, 66 Barrow St., New York 
14, N. Y. 461 pp. $6.75. 





THE TRUTH IS REASSURING 





How the new China came to be and what it means to us 


OR SOME YEARS Asians and 
Europeans, including many 
aliies of the U. S., have been puz- 
zied by Washington’s obstinate 
refusal to recognize the existence 
ef the Peonle’s Republic of China, 
its naive belief in Chiang Kai- 
shek as a spokesman of nearly a 
quarter of the world’s population. 


However, recently many Amer- 
icans—especially businessmen— 
have become aware of the ab- 
surdity of Washington’s China 
pelicy, There have been indica- 
tions that Washington itself has 
begun a cautious reappraisal of 
its attitude towards China. To all 
those who are interested in such 
@ reappraisal as well as to the 
general public, Julian Schuman’s 
Assignment China* should be 
Cistinctly valuable. 


CHUMAN went to China in 
1947 with certain distinct as- 
sets. He knew the language well, 
had studied Chinese history and 
classical literature. His mind was 
free of any preconceived notions 
about China; this enabled him to 
observe without bias the momen- 
tous events of the six years 
he spent there (1947-53). He 
watched the “disintegration and 


fall of Chiang Kai-shek [and] 
he rise and consolidation of the 
rresent regime of Mao Tse- 
tung.” He “sought both before 
and after the change in regime, 
through daily living among the 
people and daily contact with all 
classes .., to spell out the mean- 
ing of events behind the exterior 
facade of ‘news’.” 


In China Schuman was, in 


turn, correspondent for’ the 
American Broadcasting Co., 
writer for the Chicago Sun- 


Times and Denver Post, and 
associate editor of the Ameri- 
can-owned and edited China 
Monthly Review. He was the 
last American correspondent to 
leave China after the present 
Peking government came _ to 
power. 


ELIEVING that “it would be 
safer to know her as she 
really is” rather than “speculate 
on the kind of China we would 
prefer,” Schuman has given vivid 
pictures of the corruption and 
misery prevailing in China dur- 
ing Chiang’s rule; the swift col- 
lapse of Chiang’s forces and the 
flight to Formosa of Chiang and 
his friends, carrying all their 


transportable wealth; the slow 
“ond sometimes confusing and of- 
ten painful rehabilitation and 
building-up of China’s industry 
and agriculture under the new 
regime on “the principle of vol- 
untariness and of mutual bene- 
fit’; and the establishment of a 
popular, coalition government 
under the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Schuman describes the changes 
in China not merely in terms of 
statistics but also in terms of or- 
dinary human beings he met and 
came to know well. A long list of 
fascinating characters from all 
parts of China parade through 
the book: humble city workers 
and shop-keepers, gangsters and 
procurers, businessmen and so- 
phisticated intellectuals, land- 
owners and landless peasants 
who later deal justice to their 
former masters. One illuminat- 
ing chapter entitled “Fruits of 
Demonology” effectively exposes 
the methods and sources of dis- 
torted news appearing in U. 8. 
periodicals. 


T A TIME when Asian-Af- 
rican and many European 
members of the United Nations 
keenly feel the lack of proper 


representation of China in the 
world organization, and when 
Washington is reported to be re- 
evaluating its Asia policy, it is 
incredible that the U. S. govern- 
ment would continue to persecute 
Americans with honest and first- 
hand knowledge of China instead 
of soliciting their counsel. Schu- 
man and his colleagues William 
and Sylvia Powell—former edi- 
tors and owners of the China 
Monthly Review—are now on 
trial for violating the Espionage 
Act, simply because, as they 
maintain, of their truthful re- 
porting of the Korean war. 
Reading this book one agrees 
with Schumar that, in contrast 
to the “brightly packaged fan- 
tasies that so impress their auth- 
crs in Washington and Times 
Square”, the picture presented in 
Assignment China is a true and 
reassuring one: “True because it 
shows the China that really ex- 
ists. Reassuring because that is a 
China from which the American 
people have nothing to fear.” 
—~Kumar Goshal 
*ASSIGNMENT CHINA, by Jul- 
ian Schuman. Whittier Books, 
Inc., 31 Union Sq. West, New 
York 3. 249 pp. plus Index. $4. 


disagreement among other Left 
theorists. Past disagreements 
will seem mild, however, com- 
pared to those which must greet 
his latest work, The Khrushchev 
Report and the Crisis in the 
American Left. 

This is a double-barreled blast 
at all for whom “Stalinism” has 
provided a cover-up for failure 
and sin. The pellets land in a 
wide circle, hitting K. himself as 
well as most leaders of the 
CPUSA and the editors of the 
Party paper, the Daily Worker. 
Yet Meyer is not a Stalinist, as 
his own well-documented diag- 
nosis of Stalin’s paranoia shows. 

Khrushchev comes under fire 
for a variety of apparent incon- 
sistencies in his Report but prin- 
cipally for the thesis that by 
1935 the counter-revolutionary 
groups in the USSR “were long 
dcfeated.” Without questioning 
that Stalin was taken in by secret 
police chief Beria, Meyer argues 
that Beria himself represented “a 
highly organized, continuously 
active political group” whose aim 
was the destruction of Soviet 
power by decimation of the Com- 
munist Party and the nation’s 
military leadership, and under- 
mining the people’s confidence 
in socialism. 


THE EXCESSES: In this light, 
he attaches especial significance 
to the excesses of 1937-38, di- 
rected principally at leading mil- 
itary figures on the eve of World 
War II; and to the frequency 
with which “first secretaries of 
Central Committees” were the 
victims; and, outside Soviet bor- 
ders, the instigation of the break 
with Yugoslavia and the frameup 
and execution of Communist 

*leadership in Hungary, Bulgaria 
and perhaps elsewhere. 

Meyer finds it “more than 
rrobable that these activities 
were engineered in collusion with 
foreign accomplices.” Later he 
makes clear his belief that these 
same influences are still at work 
in Poland and Hungary. Indeed 
he marvels that the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union sur- 
vived to begin the righting of 
things upon Stalin’s death. “The 
Party was the chief victim of 
Stalinist terror, but it proved in- 
destructible.” 

Those who perished in the 
purges were “as much victims of 
counter-revolution as those... 
curing the civil war period.” The 
survivors have exhibited “a no- 
bility inexplicable to people of a 
bourgeois outlook,” comnarable 
to the “stamina, dedication and 
understanding . . . exhibited by 
our own Anna Louise Strong.” 


CRITICAL: Meyer is scornful 
throughout his argument at most 
of the dispute conducted by the 
CPUSA leadership on its outlook 
toward the USSR, and especially 
the readiness of the Daily Work- 
er editorship to join in the at- 
tack on the USSR over events 
in Poland and Hungary. CPUSA 
leader William Z. Foster escapes 
most of Meyer’s criticism, but 
comes in for ¢ share in the dis- 
cussion of the Party’s Draft Res- 
clution for future guidance. This, 
Meyer finds a rhetorical substi- 
tute for “persistent, patient, 
grass-root activities among the 
people.” —John T. McManus 
THE KHRUSHCHEV REPORT 
and the CRISIS IN THE 
AMERICAN LEFT, by Hershel 
D. Meyer, 111 pp.; Independ- 
ence Publishers, G.P.O. Bor 
42, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. $1. 
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Two SENSATIONAL 
GIFT IDEAS 


EACH $1 ppd. 


(NYC buyers add 3% sales tax) 


MUST READING 


The 
Stalin Era 


by Anna Louise Strong 


Announcing a new edition of 


Black 


Reconstruction 
in America 


1860-1880 
by W.E.B. DuBois 


An essay toward a history of the 
part which biack folk played in 


Miss Strong gives an histori- 
cal, factual, dispassionate 
the attempt to reconstruct de- analysis of the first 35 years 
mocracy in America by one of of socialism in the USSR. 
the world’s foremost historians. e 


All books ordered before Jan. 1 
will be autographed. 


List price: $6.50 


PRE-PUBLICATION SPECIAL: 
$5.50 ppd. 


(N.Y.C, buyers add 3% sales tax.) 


An Amazing Book 


THE FAMILY 
OF MAN 





s 
s GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE — 








ON SEETS Smee 

EXCELLENT 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

in Harju Vertical Venetians 
I need promotional assistance and 
financial backing to market a verti- 
cal blind and awning of my inven- 
tion. The product has heen proved 
by use on the West Coast and is by 
far the best in its field. Unlimited 
nationwide sales possibilities. PRO- 
GRESSIVE, HONEST INVESTORS 
ARE INVITED TO INVESTIGATE BY 
WRITING ME. 


W. A. HARJU 
3197 Greer Rd., Palo Alto, Calif, 








Will You Help Build A United 
Socialist Alliance (USA) 

to unite all socialists into one 

organization? 

If so, send name & contribution to: 
Rev. Hugh Weston, 31 Main St. 
Saugus, Mass. 

(This ad is sponsored by a nation- 
wide committee of socialists.) 





/ 


RESORTS 








Ellenville 


Lodge New York 


CHRISTMAS 
G NEW YEAR’S 


Entertainment. Social, 

folk and square dancing. 

Instruction in painting, tango and 
Cha-Cha. All winter sports. 
Dir. ABE KANEGSON 

CH 2-2453 Ellenville 502 











ALLABEN HOTEL 


Monmouth & 5th St., Lakewood, N. J. 
Completely modern hotel with inti- 
macy & refinement. Classical record 
collection, library, entertainment, free 
ice skating, shuffleboard, Jewish- 
American cuisine. Lakewood 6-1222 





t 197 E. 4th St. N. Y. 9 Art’s extraordinary exhibit 
: Enclosed $5.50. Please send me g comes this picture book. 192 
gp & copy of Dr. DuBois’ “Black : pages of pictures by the 
_ & | world’s foremost photogra- 
: ‘ phers. 

H NAME ccccvsescccressceseeeserenes ee ‘ 

ACGCGreSS cecceserccsevcccccesescees vot Order from: 

H § | CUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
g City ceveecccecccereess State cones ® 197 E. 4th Street, N. Y. 9 
Tdadacein dante 





To understand what is 
behind the turmoil in 
the South today, read— 


Toward 


History of the 
Labor Movement 
in the U. S. 


by Philip S. Foner. Vol II. From 

the founding of the AF of L to 

the emergence of American im- 

perialism. $3.75 
* 


The Education 
of John Reed 


Selections from his writings, with 


Negro 


a biographical essay by John 
Stuart. Cioth, $3; paper, $1.75 


Freedom 


by 


Herbert Aptheker 


wat, Write for Catalog 


INT’L PUBLISHERS 
881 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 





Popular edition 
ae 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


New Century Publishers 
832 B’way, New York 3 





THE PERFECT GIFT 


© FOR YOURSELF 
© FOR FRIENDS 


® FOR YOUR LOCAL LIBRARY 
OR UNIVERSITY 








A volume of debates, 
speeches and writings of 


Vito Marcantonio 


“1 VOTE MY 
CONSCIENCE” 


edited by 
Dr. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 


448 pp. 32 pages of photos, 50 p 
biographical sketch. Also Marc's 
defense remarks in 4 famous cases: 
in defense of Ben Gold, Dr. DuBois, 
Wm. Patterson and the CP vs. SACB. 


Beautifully bound, $5 
Sse See eee SSS eS eS See eS SS eS ee 
§ Vito Marcantonio Memorial 


LOS ANCELES 





ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitcheli 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 


Suite 405 Vandike 3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 





















HOMELINE FURNITURE &@ 
APPLIANCE CO. 
All leading brands of 
Furniture, TV & Appliances 


Pest Quality — Lowest Prices 
1959 Brooklyn Ave. AN 2-8134 
Open evenings except Tues. 











4 
S247 E. 116th St. N. Y. 29 : 
nl + PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
@ Enclosed §....... Please send g Rapid Service @ Eyeglasses 
: “I Vote My Conscience’ to ; Repairs @ Oculists’ Prescriptions 
ry ’ Carefully Fitted 
f Name sdb baebbesueunnsendedsswavsiens H WM. L. GOLTZ 
r ‘ 6132 Wilshire Blvd. 
PAddress ........004- iaibmitiatiieaada 4 | Los Angeles WEbster 5-1107 
oe 











NEW YORK 











/ hand 
wrought 


/ jewelry 





“just noon - 7 
off lehigh: 4-2231 
the 
beaten 169 @ 96 
path” ne ye 








Center of creative toys and crafts 


203 W. 14th Street (7th Ave.) 
CH 3-8807 


Open evenings till Xmas 





FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP 


MOVING ® STORAGE 
EFFICIENT ®@ RELIABLE 


13 E. ith St. GR 7-2457 


near 3rd Av. 





[(——CHICACOANS== 


FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 


LOU BLUMBERG 
HARRISON 7-5496 


INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESS, LIFE-AUTO-FIRE-HEALTH 


330 S. WELLS STREET 











MATHEMATICS 
(a+b)? =a?+2ab+b* 
® Tutoring and oroup | 


© Diagnostic testing © Prep, 
for college entrance exam. 




















MATH SOGLIN & ASSOCIATES 


28 E, Jackson WEbster 9-2127 





The kind of news 
you get in Guardian 


is priceless. 
Help our sub drive! 









SPECTATORA 
Highway to tyranny 


The excerpts following have been selected from an address by 
H. Lowndes Maury, dean of the Montana Bar, before the Bar Assn. 
in Butte on the subject of the Smith Act. This Christmas, as in all 
other years since Americans have been arrested and imprisoned 
under the Smith Act, appeals for amnesty and cessation of further 
prosecutions will be before the President. In all previous years, these 
appeals have been ignored. As these remarks are printed GUARDIAN 
subscribers may receive an annual Holiday appeal from the families 
of Smith Act Victims, 575 Ave. of the Americas. New York 11, N. Y. 
We urge your most generous response. 


AM A “ROOSEVELT DEMOCRAT.” Perhaps, the leading person 
in our dwindling party is Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. She last 
Christmas headed a petition of many intellectuals to the President 
to pardon all of the 110 political prisoners convicted under the 
“Smith Act.” ; 

The Smith Act must be discussed with some reference to the 
Walter-McCarran Act and the Taft-Hartley Act. One is the Sedi- 
tion Act; the second is the Alien Act which Jefferson called dangers 
to freedom; all three are to curb organized labor. 

The Smith Act, intolerant of Communists in our midst, Walter- 
McCarran Act, our Paper Curtain, that excludes 10 million French, 
12 million Italians, the Dean of Canterbury and a billion others 
from visiting our country, and keeps 14 million foreign born amongst 
us in silent fear, the Taft-Hartley Act, restoring injunctions against 
labor unions but not against Chambers of Commerce, are all born 
of intolerance: intolerance at times descends to laws against witches. 


VER ONE HUNDRED decent-living, peaceful citizens have been 

convicted under the Smith Act, sent to prison for 5 to 10 years, 
fined $5,000 or more. Some on the Supreme Bench must believe the 
Act unconstitutional. The Court has recently reversed the convic- 
tion of Nelson of Penasylvania, and is reviewing that of Lightfoot 
of Chicago. For this reason some trial Federal Judges are post- 
poning Smith Act cases until after the Court of Last Resort clarifies 
the law or annuls it. The fever that at first struck some of the 
Federal Judiciary is abating. 

John Bunyan, a moulder of our language, wrote 200 years ago: 
“That informer, he was at the heat of his work, spying on his 
neighbors. His own dog went mad and bit him that he died.” In 
Ireland the British spies were called from their uniforms Black and 
Tans. A young Catholic confessed: “Father, I killed a Black and 
Tan.” Rumor says the priest angrily replied: ‘‘Young man, you are 
here to confess your sins before Almighty God—not to brag of 
your achievements.” 

The Ninth Court of Appeals in October, 1955, said: 

“Bear in mind whether or not we must look forward to a day 
when substantially everyone must contemplate the possibility that 
his neighbors are being encouraged to make reports to the FBI about 
what he says, what he reads, and what meetings he attends.” 

I once lived in a free country. In 1884 the Civil Service Com- 
mission adopted a rule about hiring Federal Servants. ‘“‘No question 
in any form of application or in any examination shall be so framed 
as to elicit information concerning the political or religious opinions 
or afflliations of any applicant, nor shall any inquiry be made con- 
cerning such opinions or affiliations.” 

The rule lasted through World War I until 1939. 


MAN MAY BE quite loyal himself, yet as a member of the 

Communist Party may be condemned to cruel and unusual 
punishment. This is a reversion to the former Chinese law of guilt 
by association or a Stalin Purge. It has raised contempt and disgust 
for American legal process in the eyes of thoughtful lawyers in 
England, France, in fact, all over the world. As it all springs from 
fear, all educated men realize that America is no longer the Land 
of the Free or the Home of the Brave. 

The ravings of some Federal Judges in these cases have in- 
timidated the legal profession. By the Constitution all charged with 
crime are entitled to counsel. Yet, when counsel put up a spirited 
defense in the cases, they have been abused from the bench, 
punished for contempt, and even disbarred. 

More members of the National Lawyers Guild defend these cases 
than members of the American Bar Association. So Brownell has 
decreed the Guild subversiye. Thus, the Attorney General has as- 
sumed or been by Congress given both judicial and legislative power. 
Montesquieu in his immortal Spirit of the Laws said 200 years ago, 
this is the highway to Tyranny. 


EORGE WASHINGTON, Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, in fact, every signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence could have been convicted under a Smith Act. 

Along with our enormous production of wealth Americans have 
lost their liberties. The Smith Act, the Walter-McCarran Act, the 
Taft-Hartley Act are fascist measures: tolerated by an ignorant 
servile electorate: under them and the stables of. spies, and a tyran- 
nical attorney general 

“Freedom now so seldom speaks 

“The only sigh She gives 

“Is when some heart indignant breaks 
“To show that still She lives.” 

As long as those laws exist, we offer the world for choice only 
Hitlerism. Until America returns to Democracy the models for the 
rising nations are only totalitarian communism or our totalitarian 
fascism. 


>~ LOWNDES. MAURY. 
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CALENDAR. 


New York 


CLUB CINEMA, (430 Sixth Av.) “A NOUS, 
LA LIBERTE,” Dec. 15. The direct source 
of Chaplin’s ‘Modern Times,” this re- 
markable film directed by Rene Clair 
was the first to turn a satiric search- 
licht on modern industrial society. Show- 
~— Sat., 8:30 and 10 p.m. Adm: Mem- 

s. $1: non-members, $1.25. Next week: 
“LAUGHTER THROUGH TEARS” (Jewe- 
isa! 











SYMPOSIUM: “MIDDLE EAST CRISIS” 
Speakers: Abdul Dasit Naeem, editor of 
‘The Moslem World & the U.S.A.;" Clif- 
ford Dancer, lecturer and writer; Dan 
Roberts, editor “The Militant.” Chair- 
man: Myra Tanner Weiss, 1956 Vice- 
Presidential Candidate of S.W.P. Dec. 
21, 8 p.m., Adelphi Hall, 74 5th Ave. 
Ausp: Militant Labor Forum. Don. 50c. 





VICTORY RECEPTION celebrating end 
of Coast Guard screening and to pay 
tribute to Capt. Hugh Mulzac and our 
fighting attorneys. Entertainment: Calyp- 
so Group, Al Moss, Lil Goodman. Sat., 
Dec. 15, 8:30 p.m. Main Ballroom, 405 
W. 41 St. Dancing. Cont. $1.25. Ausp: 
Seamen’s Defense Comm. (Part of ECLC 
Bill of Rights Day Celebration). 





SOCIALIST UNITY FORUM 


invites you to a 
GALA PRE-XMAS PARTY 
BOB CLAIBORNE and his guitar 
also 
@ popular American satirist 
dancing. YULETIDE REFRESHMENTS, 


SATURDAY DEC. 22 8:30 P.M. 
FORUM HALL (In support of Emergency 
229 7th Av. Civil Liberties Comm.) 
(nr. 23 St.) Donation $1. 





ARE YOU INTERESTED IN BUILDING 
A LOCAL CFIIZENS FOR DEMOCRATIC 
SOCIALISM GROUP? Then let’s discuss 
it this Sunday afternoon, Dec. 16 at 
166 W: 87 St., Rm. 627. SC 4-1000. 
Sincerely, Hak Koppersmith. 





Continue your summer fun at CAMP 
MIDVALE’s FOLK DANCING sessions. 
Every Priday night at Yugoslav Hall, 
405 W. 41 St., 8 p.m. Sponsored by the 
M.R.A. Adm.: M.R.A. members 40c, guests 
715 centa 





CLASSIFIED 


General 











Listings in the Calendar ind 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minim- 
um charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 





Street, New York 9, N. Y. 








NOTE CARDS: CHINESE cut-out designs: 
animals-chickens, cow, frogs, squirrel, 
rabbit, dragon. Size 3'2x4\4 folded. Red 
design on white. Suitable for Christmas, 
New Year, Thank You notes. 60c a dozen 
with envelopes. FAR EAST REPORTER, 
Maud Russell publisher. P.O. Box 1536, 
New York 17, N.Y. 





Resorts 





CHAITS, ACCORD, N. ¥. Open all year. 
Excellent fdod and accommodations, 
seasonal sports, beautiful countryside. 
Phone Kerhonkson 3758. 





SPRING MT. HOUSE, Jeffersonville, N.Y. 
Open all year. Restful, beautiful sur- 
roundings on a farm. City improvements, 
Y Schwartz. Phone: Jeffersonville 290 
or (NYC) OL 5-6971 evenings. 





CELEBRATE NEW YEAR’S amongst your 
friends. CAMP MIDVALE will be open en- 
tire Christmas Week from Friday night, 
Dec. 28 through Tuesday, Jan. list. En- 
tertainment, organized daytime and eve- 
ning activities. Holiday meals. Most 


reisonable rates. For information and 
reservations: Midvale Camp Corp., 
Wanaque, N. J. Tel. Terhune 65-2160 
(NJ). 





A TIME FOR XMAS & NEW YEAR'S 
RESERVATIONS. DISCOVER A NEW 
WINGDALE-ON-THE-LAKE, Informa., 
easy, sumptuous meals, steam-heated 
rooms. Moderate rates, of course. Call 
Wingdale (NY) 2361 collect or HA 4- 

0512 (NYC) eves. 





Books and Publications 


BOOKFAIR’S BARGAIN OF THE WEEK 
“Souls of Black Folk” by W. E. B. Dubois. 
Originally published at $5. OUR PRICE 
$1.49, Perceptive essays on Negro culture 
by the great historian. Handsome gift 
edition. Clip this ad. Add 15c per copy 
for shipping. Send for complete sale list. 
Watch this space for weekly bargains, 
BOOKFAIR, 113 W. 49 St., N. ¥. C. 19. 













NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 
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SPECIAL! 


With each roll of developing and jumbo 
album prints in following sizes: 127- 
120-620, we will supply a new roll of 
film. Send for details and mail bag 

PAL FILM SERVICE 

lvd. P.O. Box 123 G 

New York 59, N. Y. 





Fourth, Finest Edition 
1957 ART CALENDAR 
Beautiful Pictures suitable for framing 


‘by 12 San Francisco Bay Area artists 


with 150 historic dates noted. $1 per copy, 
6 for $5. 
GRAPHIC ARTS WORKSEOP 
271 Francisco Street 
San Francisco 11, California 





CHILDREN BOARDED: Age 4 up. Dutch- 
ess County, country home, lake, horses, 
public school (licensed by N.Y. State). 
Write Box K, Guardian, 197 E. 4 Street, 
New York 9, N.Y 





ARTIST-DESIGNED HOLIDAY CARDS! 
Color reproductions of 5 original designs 
by Rockwell Kent, Hans Erni, Pele and 
Patri. ALL PLUS a theme of Peace on 
Ee:rth. ORDER NOW for your ENTIRE 
LIST. 6/31; 15/$2; 50/$5; 125/$10. Hans 
Erni seals with all, FREE. Art Design, 
90 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Nationally popular. Immediate delivery. 





MERCHANDISE 


ELECTRIC BLANKET—Top rated. Uncone 
ditional 2-yr. guarantee. $29.95 value. 
SPEC $18.95. Standard Brand Distribu- 
tors, 143 4th Av. (14th St.) GR 3-7819. 
1 hour free parking. 








GET MOST FOR 1 THE LEAST 
Antique é& diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and 
remodeling. 

Clara and Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 Bt. (Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 





LARRABEE SHOE CORP. 
SAVE! 25 to 60° OFF FAMOUS FAC- 
TORY SHOES ‘men, women, children’s. 
Buy with confidence—money back in 7 
days. 321 Church St., CA 6-9820. All sub- 
ways to Canal St. station. 





POTTERY 
OF ALL NATIONS 

For your holiday gifts you simply must 
visit our shop. See our huge collection of 
pottery, crystal, woodenware, etc. at 1/2 
to 3/4 off: list price. 
108 Zeya Av. So. 
Daily 10-10 p.m. 


WA 9-2666 
Sun, 1-6 p.m, 





Wide selection of USED RUGS AND RUN- 
NERS. Also new twist broadloom. Open 
to 6:30 p.m. BROADWAY CARPET SER- 
VICE, 1968 Amsterdam Av. WA 17-4888. 





NEW YORK 


'¥RRRRRRASS 


© HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Mi For the CHILD ¢ TEENAGER © ADULT |; 
ys See the Display of 
§ “GOOD BOOKS TO BUY” 


“4 sAt: THE JEFFERSON BOOKSHOP 
(at 16th St.) 


¥ (575 6th Av. 


oF 


New York Ae 


Xmas-New Year’s Special at both stores: 
MOSAIC TABLES. We obtained a bank- 
ruptcy stock of artistic mosaic tables at 
discounts up to 75%. At HELEN’S GIFT 
MART, 287 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 73-74 
Sts.) and HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET, 304 
Amsterdam Ave. (cor. 74 St.) Domestic 
& imported fine china. TR. 3-8060. Open 
daily till Xmas until 8 p.m. Sats. til 6. 





“GIRDLE & BRA DISCOUNT HOUSE 
20% discount on your favorite standard 
priced girdle or bra. To order: call LO Te 
0687 after 6 p.m. nightly. Write: Box G, 
Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 





save! FINE FURS 
fur coats @ jackets 
capes. @ minks @e stoles 
Expert Remodeling and Repairing 
Convert your old fur coat to a 
fur-lined cloth coat. 
MAX KUPERMAN 
315 7th Ave., OR 5-7773 


save! 





SERVICES 


TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx only 
UNIVERSITY ENGENEERING SERVICE 
154 W. Kingsbridge Rd. Bronx 63, N.Y. 
Y 8-0420. 








BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees Itemized Bills 
Prompt @ Reliable @ Reasonable 


25242 Bleecker St. WA 9-0813 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Persona] and business. Fire, health, 
accident, theft, etc., insurance placed. 

RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex Av., N. Y. 17 MU 3-2837 








CARL BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 
Automobile, Fire, Life, etc. 
GR 5-3826 


799 Broadway (Cor. llth St.) 





Nothing like BROADWAY CARPET’S 
through cleansing to add beauty and lus- 
tre to your rugs. $7.95 for 9x12 domes- 
tic. We get the deep down dirt! 7-day 
pick-up and delivery. 


1968 Amsterdam Ave. WA 17-4888 





WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 
Sales—New and used machines 
Service for all types 


Brooklyn GE 4-4228 





MARCEL PAINTERS 


Private homes, apartments, business 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in §& 
boros. For estimates phone: Nunez, GR 7- 
7880. 





MORRIS DAVIS Painter & Decorator 
formerly of New York 

Quality work at moderate prices anye 

where in Long Island. Call (collect, 

Central Islip 4-9505. 





Let us make your holiday a REAL HOLI- 
DAY. A single phone call solves your 
party arrangements for home, office or 
wherever. NORMA CATERERS, Great 
Neck 2-1561 days, nights—ES 3-9490. Del- 
ivery in all five boros. 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined, Springs Re- 

tied in your home. Reasonable. Furni- 

ture Repaired, Remodeled. Custom Slip- 

covered. Reupholstered. Foam Rubber 

Cushioning.-Call mornings 9-1. HY 8-7887, 
Fraternal Attention. 





TIRED OF MAPLE? 
We make it mahogany. Refinishing, re- 
pairing and polishing furniture in your 
home, Estimates free. Phone: IN 9-6827, 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 





MOVING, STORAGE, — EXPERIENCED 
PIANO MOVERS. Profit by my 20 yrs. 
experience. Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 on 
any moving problem. 





JIM’S EXPRESS 
Young vet. Move inexpensively. $3.50- 
$4.50 hour per man or flat rate. New 
station wagon. 24 hr. service. Phone: 
6U 17-7378. 





BIG GEORGE’S MOVERS 

Moving and light hauling 

Van and station wagon 
MOST REASONABLE 

24 hr. service Phone GR 717-1605 








Chanukah Concert 


PAUL DRAPER 
MARTHA SCHLAMME 
PHOEBE BRAND 
SAT., DEC. 15; 8:30 p.m. 
Bronx Winter Garden 
1874 Washington Av, nr. Tremont 
Adm. $1.50. Call for tickets: 
WY 1-1606 from 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 














HANDWROUGHT JEWELRY 


Noon to 19 p.m. through Christmas 
Special Discount to GUARDIAN readers 


Bring this ad with you. 


phyllis | 
prices start at $4 


175 west 4th st. 
nye @ or 5-8287 





SOCIALISTS: 
IT’S TIME TO ORGANIZE! 


Labor democracy in America needs unity among socialists. 
Socialist unity can come about only through the sharpest dis- 
cussion among socialists on the theoretical and practical issues 


presently dividing them. 


The discussion should culminate in 


a socialist action group with informed, democratically disci- 


plined members. 


To carry out the above purposes we are organizing New York 
Citizens for Democratic Socialism which will: 


1. Provide an organization where all socialists—affiliated and 
unaffiliated can come together to study, discuss and debate 


the issues now dividing them. 


2. Provide an organization where socialists can unite for in- 
dependent political action on those issues on which they 


agree. 


ALL WHO BELIEVE IN SOCIALISM ARE INVITED TO JOIN! 
HELP BUI!}.D NEW YORK CITIZENS FOR DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM! 





Tel.: MU 7-0890 


Democratic Socialism. 


Name 


a Ne ae eases 


. 


MONTY’S LIGHT MOVING 
‘NEW STATION WAGON 
Twenty-four hour service 
Reasonable rates 
For information call MO 3-9275 





CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Design and Craftsmanship Choice of 
woods and finishes. Refinishing. HI-Fl 
installations. Drawings, estimates ‘ree. 
Beran-Orban, 322 E. 23d. OR 46123. 





PIANO TUNING AND REPAIRS 
All Work Guaranteed 
SULLY CHILDS 
73 West 82 St. TR 3-0698 
Call before 10:30 a.m.; after 6 p.m. 





HERSHEL MEYER, author new book 
“Khrushchev Report & Crisis in Amer. 
Left’, available for lectures or forums. 
Book sale replaces fee. UL 8-2433 or 
c/o Ind. Pub. GPO, Box 42, Brooklyn 
1, N. Y. 


ARTIST-WORKERS 








Paintings of 
Loneliness 
and Poetry 


| gerne by a journalist and 
and a barge captain are on 
display until Dec. 31 at the Art 
of Today Gallery in the Great 
Northern Hotel, 118 W. 57th St., 
N.Y.C. The newspaper man is 
Eugene Gordon, Guardian's Ne- 
gro Affairs editor, who shows fine 
watercolors. He is especially suc- 
cessful in scenes of scrubby land 
and the desolate, lonely shacks of 
his native South. 


Walter Herrick, a barge cap- 
tain whose history includes war- 
time sailing on the Booker T. 
Washington, is represented by oil 
paintings. His subjects range from 
historical figures to poetic inter- 
pretations of scenes from his 
workaday canal and waterfront 
life. 


For Holiday Cards 
With a Distinctive 
Quality, See P. 12 





New York Citizens for Democratic Socialism 
509 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Hal Koppersmith, organizing chairman 
OO I am interested in more information about Citizens for 


(0 I would like to help build Citizens for Democratic Socialism. 


( Enclosed find my contribution for $... 
ing Citizens for Democratic Socialism, 


eee eee rere eeeeeeeeeeeee 


ee ee re etre ear tare ae 


... to begin build- 


ee eee eer eee eee ewer eeseeeeee® 
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Controversial? This is 
the most talked-about 
book in America today— 


THE 
STALIN 
ERA 


by 
Anna Louise Strong 


Popular edition ...... : . $1.00 
WE 3c oaks +s 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR 


MAINSTREAM 
PUBLISHERS 
832 Broadway, New York 3 


TODAY’S PRESS 
Box 87, Altadena, Calif. 











BENEFIT 


Nexo film to be 
shown Jan. 14 


HE METROPOLITAN Musie 

School is presenting Ditte, 
Child of Man, a film based on 
the classic novel by Denmark’s 
Martin Andersen Nexo, at the 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 
53rd St., on Mon., Jan. 14, at 
8:30 p.m. 

The film has received first 
prizes at Venice, Milan and in 
Czechoslovakia and has been 
called by a leading critic “a 
thing of unforgettable beauty far 
transcending the brilliant non- 
sense dished’ up by the great 
dream factories.” 

Proceeds go to the scholarship 
fund of the Metropolitan Musie 
School. Tickets are available ag 
the school only, 18 W. hives St. 
New- York .23., $8 Mee Te ED 
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only to Guardian readers: 


One set 
Two sets 


Five sets 





LAST CALL 
FOR 


GUARDIAN FINE ART 
HOLIDAY CARDS 


IN FULL COLOR AND FULL SIZE 
by CHITTAPROSAD.OF INDIA 


The cards are sold only in sets of ten (two each of five 
designs) with envelopes. The following discounts apply 


(10 Cards) ccciisecccas ie cee ‘i 
RII 5c ccaescacesosaancceassaccciadéaxaicsadh: a 
THUGS SARS. (SO GONE) vvicicssessisssseascccscscsccsvecvacssecse COO. 


NURIA MEI Sc sencesasuaiesixnscitcanaeiieri 


.-- $7.00 














TOGETHER ON ONE 
12” LP RECORDING! 


OISTRAKH 
& 
GILELS 


playing 


PROKOFIEFF 





David Oistrakh plays the Pro- 
kofieff Violin Concerto No. 1 


and Emil Gilels plays the Pro- 
kofieff Piano Concerto No. 3 


on a 12” Westminster Record 


GBS PRICE: $3.95 ppd. 





PURE SILK 
UN SCARVES 


- 


The official scarf sold at 
the UN store! 


In pure silk this 18” x 18” 
multicolor design of flags of 
all nations is a lovely gift for 
women or girls to be worn in 
any season. 

Multicolor with your choice of back- 
ground color: white, yeilow, green, 
turquoise, black, brown, wine, royal 
blue or navy. 


3 scarves for $2.95 ppd. 

















ATTENTION! 


The metallic embroidered 
handbags from India are out 
of stock. A new shipment was 
expected but the Suez Canal 
blockade has made delivery 
uncertain. 
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t GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item 











No COD's 


Address 





(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


Full payment must accompany each order. Make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


Name CeO EHH eats 
Oe eee eee eee eee 2 


re ee ee 


TTI ee eisssseseststststasssiistitititt 


TOTAL 


Ceeereeseee 


° Te errr 


\TTTITtitrtittittitittttsttstestettitsassesttSThTthTthTthtTthTeeeeerer} 


GUARDIAN 


Quaint family of six gaily colored Polish dolls, ranging in size from 
64” down to the pig-tailed baby of 142”. Hand painted with lacquer 
finish, Hand-turned wood fits each one perfectly into another. So 
lovable that they will be favorites of all children from 3 to 83. 


$2.95 


add 25¢ w. of Miss, 





EDUCATIONAL 
RECORD ALBUMS 
FOR CHILDREN 
each $3.95 ppd. 


Gon THR 
Uroreakobte Rarords 


SGOKS 
seme 2 Oh MOND 
poe : . 


A 


Rorayet 
tere gh 


CHILD’s INTRODUCTION TO 


GREAT COMPOSERS. 

Eight 78 rpm (standard) unbreakable re- 
cords containing 32 instrumental selec- 
tions arranged for woodwind orchestra 
by Mitch Miller. Such all-time favorites 
as Mozart's “‘Turkish Rondo,’’ Chopin's 
“Minute Waltz,"" Wagner's ‘“Pilgrim’s 
Chorus,” Ravel's ‘Bolero’ and cany 
others. No better way to open the wide 
vista of musical experience to children 
than with this chest of the Golden 
Record Chest series. 

INTRODUCTION TO ORCHESTRA 
All orchestra] instruments explained and 
demonstrated in Simon and Shuster’s 
album of 8 unbreakable 78 rpm (stand- 
ard) records. 


LP (33% rpm) RECORDS 
by FOLKWAYS 














SONGS TO GROW ON 

(School Days) sung by PETE SEEGER, 
CHARITY BAILEY, LEADBELLY, 
ADELAIDE VAN WEY, 

CISCO HOUSTON. 

By 'm By, Mail Boat, Cape Cod Chantey, 
Rock Island Line, Mocking Bird, 
Crawdand Hole, Night Herding Song, 
Going to Boston, Fire Down Below, Skip 
to My Lou, Tell Aunt Rhodie, Brass 
Wagon, Grey Goose, etc. 


3 Exceptional 
Educational Toys 


TURN-A-CEAR: 9 removable gears 


interlock in many different and inter- 
esting patterns. Combines action, color 
& sound. Develops mechanical aptitude. 


TEACH-A-TIME CLOCK: Clock with 
hands and removable numbers. Numbers 
will only fit im proper slot on clock, 
Makes a game of teaching how to tell 
time. 


ADDITION SCALE: A delightful way 


to learn addition. Number on one side 
of scale will only balance with proper 
addition on other side, i.e. 7 will balance 
only with 6 and 1 or 5 and 2, etc. 


All 3 — only $4.50 ppd. 


AMERICAN FOLK SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN sung by PETE SEEGER 


All Around the Kitchen, Bill Barlow, 
Bought Me A Cat, Clap Your Hands, 
Frog Went A-Courting, Jim Along Josie, 
Jim Crack Corn, She'll Be Coming 
Round the Mountain, This Old Man, 
Train Js A-Coming, 


SKIP ROPE GAMES 

By school children in Edgewood, Il. 
33 rhymes and games sung, chanted 
and played by the students under su- 
pervision of Lucille Hays.. Here Comes 
Teacher, Blue Bells, Cockle Shells, Ma- 
ble, Mable, Over in the Meadow, etc. 
Detailed descriptive notes and texts with 
illustrations and directions for each 
game. 


CAMP SONGS with PETE SEEGER 
ERIK DARLING and the 

SONG SWAPPERS with 

6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 year olds. 


Children of the Lord, Bingo Was His 
Name, Daughter Will You Marry, If All 
The Rain Drops, Be Kind to Your 
Teachers, The Younger Generation, John 
Jacob Jingle- Heimer Schmitt, I Was 
Born 10,000 Years Ago, Kevin Barry, 
Putting On the Style, and many more. 


MUSIC TIME 
with CHARITY BAILEY 


A teaching record for kindergarten, 
lst and 2nd graders, with Charity Bai- 
ley singing, playing and explaining; a 
learning song (Brass Wagon); listen- 
ing to a quiet song (Dormi Mon En- 
fant); clapping a song (Missie Mouse); 
@ make-up song (Toodela). 








LIFE’s Special Edition 
for Young Readers 


Simon and Schuster has now 
published a _ special edition 
for children of LIFE Maga- 
zine’s extensive work 


THE WORLD WE 
LIVE IN 


216 pages illustrated 
with more than 150 superb color 
paintings, maps and _ photographs. 
They show the splendors of the world 
—the stars and the planets, the 
formation of the land and the sea 
and the remarkable creatures that 
live in the oceans, deserts, fields 
and jungles of this planet. Graphic 
maps and diagrams of the sea, the 
atmosphere and the land will go far 
in broadening children’s acquain- 
tance with the world we live in. 


There are 


LIFE spent two years in prepara- 
tion of this book. It sent special 
expeditions to far corners of the 
globe, commissioned artists to paint 
scenes that took place before human 
beings appeared on earth. The major 
objective was to trace the relation- 
ships between living things and their 
environments, 


$4.95 ppd. 











Free Gift Service 
GBS will enclose a gift card 
and mail your order to any- 


one in the U. S. at no extra 
charee. 





A New LP RECORD LABEL 
fod 
monitor 


presents three new high 
fidelity LP recordings 


IVAN SKOBTSOV 
sigs RUSSIAN POLE SaNes 





Sue 


1 IVAN SKOBTSOV 


Sings Russian Folk Songs 

9 songs sung by one of the world’s 
finest voices including a magnif- 
icent rendition of “The Volga 
Boatmen.” 


DAVID OISTRAKH 


plays 11 encores 
to Zarzycki.” 


S. RICHTER 


plays Bach Clavier Concerto No 
1 in D Minor 


and on the other side 


LEONID KOGAN 


Plays Prokofieff Violin Concerto 
No. 2 in G Minor, 


List price: $4.98 
GBS price: ea. $3.95 ppd. 


Please order by number 


“from Albeniz 











